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A Last REHEARSAL. 


Now, Mr. Lamley did not derive that amount of satisfac- 
tion from the visit of his friend which he had expected ; 


for he found himself to be most unpleasantly bored by the 
company and conversation of the great man. It is true 
that Mr. Lamley was not an infidel; indeed, every 
morning he assembled his household together, and read 
—with extreme rapidity—some portions from a Manual 
of Family Devotions; heoccupied a seatin The Towers pew 
at St. Philip’s Church Sunday after Sunday with a praise- 
worthy regularity, and that, in spite of his frequent denun- 
ciations of a State Church ; he also subscribed a sufficient 
‘sum to all the parochial funds and various charities, and 
never indulged himself—after the manner of alas! too 
many—in cheap sneers at religion and religious persons. 
At the same time, it must be confessed that Mr. Lamley 
was of the world worldly, and, notwithstanding the pride 
he felt in entertaining so exalted a personage as the Earl 
of Livermoor, when that nobleman, influenced by his 
sudden attachment to Maud Berrington, prolonged his 
stay beyond what Mr. Lamley considered to be reason- 
able limits, he began to long for his guest’s departure 
with a consuming longing ; for the ponderous eloquence 
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of his lordship, and the long jobations of which he 
delivered himself as to the wickedness of the age, afflicted 
his host to a painful extent, and reduced him toa condi- 
tion of mental flabbiness which he began to fear, unless 
the cause were quickly removed, might become per- 
manent. 

Although Lord Livermoor passed a_ considerable 
portion of his time within the portals of Woodville, there 
were yet goodly slices of that commodity upon his hands, 
and these slices he bestowed with an unvarying liberality 
upon his devoted host. Some relief from this mental 
pressure, some light extrées to relieve the too-solid meal, 
he must have, or Mr. Lamley felt he would soon be 
brought to a condition of drivelling idiotcy. And this 
relief he found in the society of our lively little friend, 
Mrs. Laver, and very often did he pass through the 
wicket-gate of her little villa) Now, at first, this was 
somewhat embarrassing to that lady, honoured as she 
certainly felt at his penchant for her society, for she was 
afraid lest these frequent appearances of his would put a 
stop to the willing assistance she was giving to Mr. 
Lamley’s son in his courtship of her demure and pretty 
little protégée, Mary Waddell. Mr. Lamley, however, 
was a man of the utmost regularity in his habits, and his 
time was accurately divided—so much for hurrying up his 
much-harried domestics, so much for the consumption of 
the Radical organ he affected, so much for lunch, for 
exercise, the Club, and soon through the various fillings- 
up of time which made up his day. His visits, therefore, 
could be timed with tolerable certainty, and so far— 
though he had met the seductive Mary, and, to Mrs. 
Laver’s delight, had expressed himself as charmed with 
her, by Jove!—he had. not, as yet, lighted upon any 
such an idyllic scene between the two lovers as was 
described in a former chapter. 

“Tt is very kind of you, Mr. Lamley, to take pity upon 
my forlorn position as a grass-widow, and to come over 
and chat with me, particularly when you have such high 
and mighty guests at home,” said Mrs. Laver to her 
visitor, one afternoon, at the time when that visitor was 
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beginning to find the guest in question an unmitigated 
bore. 

‘“Confound the fellow! I deg your pardon, Mrs. 
Laver, but he bores me to extinction. I wish to Heaven 
he would go. I never met a man so hard to talk to— 
talk to, by Jove !—he does all the talking himself, and 
such twaddle you never heard in your life! If it were 
not for my occasional” (occasional! they were almost 
diurnal) ‘‘ visits to you, I should soon qualify for a lunatic 
asylum. Now, Mrs. Laver, tell me truly, do you notice 
any signs of mental aberration in me?” And he looked 
with a comical anxiety at his friend. 

“No, Mr. Lamley, I cannot say I do,” said Mrs. 
Laver, laughing. ‘You seem to have your wits in fair 
enough order.” 

‘But why on earth does he stop for such an uncon- 
scionable time? Said he was coming for a few days, and 
here there is more than a fortnight gone already! It’s 
monstrous !” 

“Ah! here is Major Pilton coming up the path. 
Perhaps 4e can tell us,” said Mrs. Laver. 

“Bother the man! What is he everlastingly coming 
here for?” was Mr. Lamley’s remark, strictly sotto 
voce, be it said. 

In truth, the Major was another worshipper at the shrine 
of that fair goddess, Mrs. Laver, and his visits to Rozel 
were anything but few and far between, insomuch that he 
very frequently made the No. Three that is zo¢ company, 
and interrupted the feast of reason and the flow of soul 
in which Mr. Lamley was beginning to indulge himself 
so frequently, with Mrs. Laver for audience and inter- 
locutor. 

“Hullo, Lamley! you here?” said the Major, as he 
entered the room and shook hands with his hostess. 
‘Just met the great Bashaw with three tails ; coming out 
of Mrs. Berrington’s he was,” and Major Pilton grinned 
significantly. 

“Ah! I think we have not far to go to find the 
reason of his mightiness’s sudden affection for St. 
Philip’s,” said Mrs. Laver. ‘Which is it, Major? for I 
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call you the St. Philip’s Intelligencer. Is it my friend 
Lucinda or the beauteous Maud ?’ 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure, Mrs. Laver,” said the Major ; 
‘but they do say at the Club that it’s the daughter who 
is to have the handkerchief thrown at her.” 

“ Ah, that Club!” said Mrs. Laver, shaking her finger 
at the Major. ‘All the gossip of St. Philip’s filters 
through that institution, and, instead of leaving its nasti- 
ness behind, it positively gains by the process of filtra- 
tion.” 

‘You are too hard upon us, Mrs, Laver,” protested 
the Major. “Isn't she, now, Lamley?” 

‘Well, I don’t know, Major,” said Lamley. ‘ There 
certainly is a considerable wagging of tongues there.” 

«Quite right, Mr. Lamley,” said Mrs. Laver ‘ Gossip 
and prying curiosity are certainly not confined to one sex, 
you must own that.” 

‘You are going to the concert to-night, of course, Mrs. 
Laver?” asked the Major, anxious to change the subject ; 
for he was guiltily conscious that Mrs. Laver’s remarks 
about club gossip applied very forcibly to himself. 

‘‘Oh, yes ; I would not miss hearing my dear little friend, 
Mary Waddell, sing for worlds. And you are going, too, 
Mr. Lamley, for Dolly—there! I beg your pardon; 
everybody calls him Dolly—your son, I mean, is our first 
tenor, and a very pretty voice of his own he has.” 

“| wasn’t going, Mrs. Laver ; for to tell you the truth 
that sort of thing is not in my line—can’t tell one tune 
from another—and therefore I naturally hate being 
penned up ina narrow chair, listening to sounds which 
have little or no meaning for me. The only amusement 
I get is in watching the contortions of the singer's 
visages.” 

“Oh! you must come. Everybody will be there, and 
I shall look out for you,” said Mrs. Laver. 

‘Then I certainly shall put in an appearance,” replied 
Mr. Lamley gallantly, as he rose to take his leave. 

If Mr. Lamley detested music, and found concerts a 
painful bore, such was certainly not the case with his 
son; anything to do with music was a delight to 
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him, and this concert had an interest for him beyond 
all others he had ever been engaged in, for it brought 
him into close and constant contact with his beloved 
Mary Waddell. The soft, mellifluous contralto with 
which that young lady was gifted was the pride of the 
St. Philip’s Musical Society, and no concert was felt to 
be a complete success in which her name failed to appear 
in the programme. In the cantata which was to form 
the pzéce de résistance of the night’s entertainment, Mary, 
as a matter of course, took the leading contralto part, and 
as Dolly Lamley was cast for the leading tenor part, the 
many practisings which the occasion demanded. brought 
opportunities of meetings which that young man seized 
upon with joy, and made the most of. Mrs. Laver did not 
think it necessary to tell Mr. Lamley, senior, of the 
billings and cooings indulged in by Mary and Dolly 
over the piano in the cosy and cool little drawing-room at 
Rozel. The doctrine of “ propinquity” in love affairs 
was being very plainly exampled in the case of her little 
protégée and Master Dolly, and the frequent meetings 
which this concert involved had ended in leaving the 
gallant officer more enamoured than ever, and, indeed, 
fully determined to make the sweet littlke woman Mrs. 
Adolphus Lamley ; while, on her part, Mary was rapidly 
losing the shyness which had at first marked her inter- 
course with the engaging Dolly, and was opening out and 
displaying daily fresh attractions, in a manner which sur- 
prised and delighted her lover. 

Still there were, as he could not help owning to him- 
self, many opposing elements—his father’s pride and Mr. 
Waddell’s “ profession,” to wit—and it behoved him to 
bide his time, and not to plunge too suddenly into what 
might prove an unhappy fiasco both for him and for Mary. 
And so Dolly made up his mind to wait, and gradually 
and prudently to lead up to the final catastrophe, trusting 
to the chapter of accidents to make that catastrophe not 
so overwhelming a one after all. 

But, ifman proposes, the little god of love very often 
disposes, and so Dolly found it, for that very afternoon— 
all his good resolutions to the contrary notwithstanding— 
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he blurted out his love-story to Miss Mary Waddell, and 
left that young lady fully acquainted with the state of his 
affections towards her. 

A last grand rehearsal had taken place; the light of 
the musical world—a very nasty-tempered professional 
with a profound contempt for amateurs—who was to con- 
duct in the evening had been present, and the St. Philip’s 
Musical Society had received at his hands a blow to its 
conceit, from which it could only recover by the soothing 
passage of time. At the rehearsal before this last one 
everything had gone on swimmingly; the organist of 
St. Philip’s Church, who conducted at these practisings, 
had expressed himself as perfectly satisfied, and had pre- 
dicted a grand success. It was with something of a 
simpering satisfaction, then; that the chorus watched the 
baton of the great Mr. Israel, ready to begin, and con- 
vinced that they were about to surprise and delight that 
crabbed luminary. Alas! it was the society which was 
surprised, and anything but delighted ; for they had not 
sung very many bars before their conductor, with a gesture 
of despair,struck the music-stand before him with his baton 
and put a sudden stop to their dulcet sounds and their self- 
complacency at one and the same time. The dismay of the 
musical folks of St. Philip’s can be more easily imagined 
than described. Nothing, according to the irate Hebrew, 
was right ; the chorus was all at sixes and sevens, their 
time was positively atrocious, and some individual—who, 
most fortunately for herself, could not be discovered— 
among the sopranos was (at least Mr. Israel said so, 
though nobody else remarked it), singing decidedly out 
of tune ; the orchestral accompaniment, too, reduced the 
passionate little man to despair; and the worst of it 
was that, naturally enough, the more he bullied and 
ballyragged them, the worse they played and sang. The 
sweet smiles with which the maestro had been received 
were changed to sulky looks, and the remarks as to the 
certain success of the cantata which had _ heralded 
the rehearsal were replaced by muttered objurgations 
hurled at the head of Mr. Israel, and whispered 
suggestions that the performance had better be 
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stopped even at this, the eleventh hour. This, how- 
ever, was not to be thought of, and over and over 
again did they sing and play the portions objected to, 
until at last their tormentor dismissed them with the 
remark that ‘he could do no more for them,” and the 
comforting assurance that ‘‘they were sure to make a 
mess of it that night.” Nor was it, unhappily, upon the 
chorus alone that Mr. Israel had poured out the vials of 
his wrath; the soloists also came in for a share of his 
vituperative favours, and, together with their fellows-in- 
misfortune, Dolly and Mary had had to suffer some 
tongue-castigations which they certainly did not desire, 
and most probably did not deserve. Master Dolly cared 
not one whit for the nasty little man’s rudeness, but it | 
was far otherwise with Mary. 

‘“What a brute that fellow is!” said Dolly, as, after 
leaving the hall, he, as a matter of course, walked by 
Mary’s side, escorting her homewards. ‘The airs and 
graces those fellows give themselves are almost beyond 
endurance. I felt as if I should like to lay his baton 
about his back.” 

But Miss Mary did not reply to his remarks, and, 
somewhat surprised, Dolly looked into her face to see 
the reason of her silence. He was more than surprised 
when he dd see that reason; for poor Mary was quite 
overcome with the browbeating she had received, and her 
pretty brown eyes were suffused with tears, while two 
pearly drops oozed out and coursed slowly down her 
cheeks as she looked up apologetically at her com- 
panion. 

“Why, Mary!” said Adolphus, calling her by her 
Christian name for the first time, in his surprise—and it 
may be noted that in spite of her agitation Mary felt a 
thrill of pleasure at hearing those two syllables drop for 
this first time from his lips—‘ Why, Mary! you are not 
crying? You surely do not mind what that little brute 
said?” 

But Mary could not trust herself to speak, and only 
replied by nodding her head. 

The two had by this time come to a tree-shaded spot 
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which formed one of the prides of the town, and from 
which a fine view of the sea was gained ; and, as his fair 
companion seemed so discomposed, Dolly judged it 
expedient that she should rest awhile and regain her 
composure before going into the street, with its many 
walkers to and fro, in which was her father’s house ; and 
so he led her to aseat in a secluded part of the tiny park; 
and then he took her hand in his to comfort her, and as 
this did not seem to have the desired effect, and as a 
rapid glance around apprised him of the fact that there 
were no onlookers, he kissed away her tears, and, casting 
prudence and all his good resolutions to the four winds 
of heaven, he told her—in broken sentences and not at 
all with the eloquence he had intended—that ancient 
story which Eve heard from Adam’s lips in Paradise, and 
which has been told and listened to by almost every one 
of that happy couple’s descendants from the year One to 
this present year of grace. 

“Oh, Mr Lamley! exclaimed Mary, when the fire of 
his ‘eloquence waned and Dolly was pressing for the 
beatific ‘“ Yes ”—‘“ Oh, Mr. Lamley, why did you -“ 
to me? What can I say?” 

“Say you love me, darling,” said Dolly. 

“Ah! I think you know that, but ‘ and here she 
was unfortunately interrupted by a demonstration on 
Dolly’s part which we will leave to the imagination of our 
readers. Still, in spite of demonstrations, the inevitable 
“but ” sturdily remained, and Dolly was forced to face it 
when he came to a calmer condition of mind. 

“Our positions are so different, Mr. Lamley—vwell, 
Dolly, then”—and Adolphus did xo¢ object to the oppro- 
brious epithet from those warm, rosy lips—‘ our positions 
are different ; you vow they are. My dear father is an 
auctioneer, and Mr. Lamley will never give his consent,” 
and the tears were ready to flow again. 

‘‘Nonsense, Mary ; it does not make the least differ- 
ence % 

“Not to you, perhaps, but your father and your 
sister——” 

“As to my sister, I am sure that she will love you 
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for my sake, and for your own sweet sake, darling ; and 
as to my father, when he finds that I am really in earnest, 
and that my happiness is at stake, he will give way, | 
know. You need not trouble, Mary ; all will come right 
in the end, only havealittle patience. Why, Mrs. Laver 
isa perfect tower of strength tous! Father thinks no end 
of her, and you know she is on our side.” 

‘It all seems so strange to me now; I| must be by my- 
self and think it all over: But, Dolly, one thing is certain, 
and that is that I will never come to you without your 
father’s consent.” 

“] know I shall gain that in time,” said Dolly, con- 
fidently. ‘‘ But, Mary, I did not mean to speak to you 
till | had paved the way a little; but when I saw you 
looking so sad and so pretty, darling, I could not help 
myself. This—this suddenness has upset all my fine 
plans, and—don’t think me a brute, Mary, but—— 
don’t you think we had better keep it to ourselves for 
a little while, until things are a trifle clearer?” 

‘“‘T suppose we mst,” said Mary, with a sigh; “ but I 
do detest anything like deceit. How can | meet you 
at Mrs. Laver’s, and she ignorant of all this? It seems 
so dreadfully deceitful.” 

‘Oh! you can tell Mrs. Laver, for it is to her I look to 
help us with my father.” 

And the pair,having come to this decision, Mary rose, 
and her lover accompanied her to her father’s door, discuss- 
ing in a committee of two the while the serious question 
of Ways and Means. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. BEerRINGTON’s CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


Hucety to Mr. Lamley’s content, his illustrious guest 
took his departure from The Towers on the very day 
after his interview with Maud Berrington in the Wood- 
ville garden. The mother of that damsel did not share in 
the keen feeling of relief which Maud felt, as Lord 
Livermoor announced his intention of leaving and made 
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his adieux shortly after Mrs. Berrington appeared upon 
the scene and put an end to the téte-a-téte. It is true 
that she could scarcely expect the object of her high 
hopes as to a splendid settlement in life to make any 
open declaration of his intentions towards her at so early 
a stage in their friendship; but still, she thought, he 
might have given her some small hint as to what the 
future had in store for her in this regard ; and it was 
with a decided feeling of disappointment that she watched 
his burly figure proceeding down the pathway of her 
front-garden, and heard the click of the gate which 
announced the fact that he was gone. Yet there were 
alleviations. He had been most constant in his atten- 
tions ; he had taken the very decided step of asking her 
and her daughter to Livermoor Castle; he had also 
taken an almost affectionate farewell—the lingering 
pressure of his hand still spoke of his regret at leaving 
her—and his last words were ‘au revoir /” So the 
widow took heart of grace, and occupied her mind with 
the serious question of how she was to get together for 
herself and her daughter such personal equipments as 
should not disgrace them in the chastened splendour of 
their aristocratic connection’s surroundings. 

‘“‘It is most kind of Lord Livermoor to ask us to his 
place, Maud ; he said ‘in about a fortnight,’ so that there 
is not too much time for us to get ready. I think to- 
morrow we had better go to Green’s, and see what they 
have there ; I only wish we could go to London and get 
some things at Madame Coraline’s; but, of course, we 
cannot afford that.” 

And the widow sighed as she thought of the capti- 
vating toilettes which were indeed, at present, far away 
out of her reach. 

‘“My dear mother, we have not yet paid the last bill 
at Green’s for our spring frocks, and you cannot ask 
them to trust us further. Remember how dreadful it was 
when they kept on writing for a settlement last year ; I 
felt so ashamed——” 

‘‘My dear, I have reason to hope that all that kind of 
worry will soon be an affair of the past with us.” 
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And Mrs Berrington looked curiously at her daughter, 
to see if perchance Maud had any inkling of the hopes 
which possessed her. 

Now, Maud imagined her mother was alluding to Lord 
Livermoor’s attentions to ser, Maud, and she _ turned 
red and did not answer; for she wished to stave off 
the evil day as long as she could, knowing only too well 
the pressure her mother would most surely put upon her 
in order to make her accept Lord Livermoor’s distaste- 
ful proposals, and so the game of cross-purposes 
went on. 

‘T wish with all my heart he had not asked us, for 
where the money for it all is to come from is more than 
I can tell,” said Maud at last. 

‘Nonsense, my dear! You ought to be proud and 
glad that we are at last going to take that position in 
the world to which our rank entitles us. All the same, I 
could wish Lord Livermoor had not asked the Wrenfords 
to meet us.” 

And here the conversation dropped, as Mrs. Berrington 
sunk into a gloomy reverie in which her last interview 
with her husband’s brother came into her mind, and she 
recalled the grudging tones in which that noble lord 
informed his brother's widow of the exceedingly small 
provision he intended to make for her and his niece, and 
of the pregnant fact that on mo account would that 
scanty allowance be augmented. One of the keenest 
delights which the fine prospects now opening out before 
her afforded lay in the fact that, as the Countess of Liver- 
moor, she would be able—metaphorically speaking—to 
snap her fingers at her noble relatives, and even to 
patronise them, and make them feel some of the 
stings her pride had sustained at their hands. 


More than a week had passed since Lord Livermoor’s 
departure, and he had made no sign, insomuch that 
Mrs. Berrington was beginning to fear he had forgotten 
all about his invitation, and that all her hopes had no 
more solid ground to go upon than was to be found in 
the realms of the imagination after all. Mrs. Berrington 
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was not an early riser; she left the daily ordering of her 
household to Maud, and spent the morning hours in a 
somewhat untidy déshadille in the seclusion of her 
chamber. Her letters were always brought to her bed- 
side with the matutinal tea and toast, and it was 
commonly Maud’s custom to act as Hebe on these 
occasions. On the morning when Mrs. Berrington 
received the ever-memorable blow to her ambitious pro- 
jects, for some reason or another Maud did not appear 
at her bedside, and a servant brought the refection for 
body and mind. Mrs. Berrington’s communications with 
the aristocracy were of the meagrest, and usually came to 
her through the channel of the Wrenford’s family lawyers, 
taking the form of a cheque—and that not a very liberal 
one—and a request for the due acknowledgment thereof. 

Her delight and her agitation, then, may be imagined 
when, on looking through her correspondence, she found 
the painful monotony of bills and tradesmen’s circulars 
relieved by the appearance in their midst of an envelope 
with an earl’s coronet adorning it. The communication 
was addressed in a large, sprawling hand, and was of a 
somewhat bulky sort. Now, what was hidden under 
that coronetted cover? Something more than a mere 
reiteration of Lord Livermoor’s invitation and a fixing of 
the date of that longed-for visit, most assuredly ; a very 
few lines could convey that polite request and information, 
and this was evidently a tolerably long effusion. Perhaps 
—blissful thought !—Lord Livermoor, with the natural 
bashfulness of an elderly lover, had preferred to wrtte 
as to his soul’s aspirations towards the fortunate widow, 
and this letter contained, without doubt, a formal pro- 
posal for her hand. How fortunate Maud was not here! 
for there were no secrets—save the secrets we wot of— 
between mother and daughter, and the day’s budget of 
letters was ordinarily opened, read, and discussed to- 
gether. But Maud might come in at any moment ; and 
so Mrs. Berrington hastily broke the cover, and in 
much agitation proceeded to devour the contents of the 
letter. As she read, at first a rosy hue suffused her face, 
making her appear, for the nonce, quite young again, and 
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a look of pride came into her eyes as she saw the prize 
within her grasp, and the poverty-stricken, though 
Honourable, Mrs. Berrington converted into the Countess 
of Livermoor. But, on turning the page, this heightened 
colour gave way to a deadly white, and, witha gasp, Mrs. 
Berrington sank back upon her pillows almost uncon- 
scious, and with the letter in her hand. As soon as she 
came to herself she wearily roused her faculties, and with 
a worn and haggard face, strangely different from the 
triumphant visage of a few minutes ago, she carefully 
read on to the end, and, placing the letter in its cover, 
she turned her face to the wall and gave way to all the 
bitterness of a most cruel disappointment. For this is 
what she read— 


‘“‘Livermoor House, Portman Square, 
14th June, 18—. 


‘“My dear Mrs. Berrincton,—I feel some diff- 
culty in addressing you, for I have to write to you 
upon a subject of extreme delicacy, and one which 
very nearly—I may say intimately—concerns your- 
self. You may, perhaps, have remarked during my 
stay at St. Philips-on-the-Sea that I was sensibly 
affected by the many charms which distinguish (it 
was ere that Mrs. Berrington turned over the page), 
your daughter. So amiable and distinguished a young 
lady I felt—and I have ventured to tell her so— 
to be lost in the narrow sphere in which she moves. 
I confess myself to be greatly attracted towards her ; 
it would be the greatest happiness which Providence 
could bestow upon me, were! fortunate enough at 
once to secure her regard and herself as the com- 
panion and solace of my life, and I venture to hope 
for your assistance in attaining to so desirable an 
end. I am aware that there is some disparity in 
our respective ages, but such marriages as the one 
I propose for myself and for dear Maud not unfre- 
quently turn out happy ones; such, at any rate, 
should I be fortunate enough to succeed in my suit, 
I will endeavour to make ours. In the event of my 
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success, I shall propose to settle upon my wife the 
sum of £5000 per annum, and I shall ask my wife’s 
mother to accept an annual sum of £ 1000 ; but we can 
discuss these necessary business details when I have 
the pleasure of seeing you. The Wrenfords will be 
with meat Livermoor Castle at the end of next week, 
and I hope that you and your fair daughter will 
join our circle on the 21st. I feel the force of the 
fact that my acquaintance with Maud is a short one, 
and I shall confidently leave it to your discretion 
either to tell her of my wishes and hopes in regard 
to her at once, or to wait some little time until she 
has had larger opportunity of judging whether she 
could be happy as Lady Livermoor. I shall be 
anxious to have your views upon the subject of 
my letter.—I am, yours very sincerely, 


‘*_LIVERMOOR.” 


It was some little time before Mrs. Berrington regained 
enough composure to face the new aspect of affairs which 
this letter presented'to her. Her first feeling was one 
of intense disappointment, and this was not unmixed 
with a certain sentiment of shame. Could Lord Liver- 
moor have seen anything of the hopes she had indulged 
in, and in which he—or, rather, his rank and wealth— 
had had so large a share? If so, how he must have 
been laughing in his sleeve all the while! Those linger- 
ing hand-pressures of his, to which she had a most 
uncomfortable consciousness of having responded, and 
that with an ungrudging generosity! He must have 
noticed it! The keen interest she had taken in his 
conversation, and the obliging acquiescence with which 
she had greeted his remarks on men and things—all the 
little arts she had employed to encourage him and bring 
him to the point of declaring his intentions! Alas! 
what a poor, silly idiot he must think her! Still, it 
was just possible that, engrossed with the one idea of 
making himself acceptable to Maud, he might either not 
have remarked these innocent little artifices, or have only 
regarded them as signs that, on her part, he would meet with 
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no opposition to his matrimonial designs upon herdaughter. 
How absurdly blind she had been! Strange that it 
should never even for a moment have entered into her 
mind that it was Maud who was the magnet which had 
drawn Lord Livermoor so frequently to Woodville! 
And yet this blindness of hers was natural enough : the 
man was certainly old enough to be Maud’s grandfather, 
and was not, moreover, either in face or figure, likely to 
be attractive to a damsel of nineteen summers; a mar 
riage with Maud’s mother would have been infinitely 
more suitable. Still, as he said, such alliances not unfre- 
quently turned out happy ones, and there was some truth 
in the old adage which avouches that ‘It is better to be 
an old man’s darling than a young man’s slave.” 

In spite of the adage in question, it required a consi- 
derable amount of mental exercising on Mrs. Berrington’s 
part to bring herself up to the point of regarding a 
marriage between Maud and the late object of her 
own aspirations with anything like equanimity ; for, 
selfish and ambitious as she was, the young lady’s 
mother was truly fond of her only child and very 
proud of her beauty and cleverness, and, seen now 
without the glamour of personal hopes, Lord Liver- 
moor certainly was coarse-looking, and might even appear 
repulsive to fastidious youth. But the gilding was laid 
on so very thickly! To be Countess of Livermoor, to 
take so high a place amongst the lofty in the land, to 
have all that rank and almost unbounded wealth can 
secure for their fortunate possessors! To exchange 
the poverty-stricken shifts of genteel pauperism for the 
luxurious surroundings of the wife of a wealthy earl! Surely 
any girl would jump “for joy at such a chance, and would 
swallow with avidity any little unpleasant concomitants ! 
And he was considerably past the grande climacterte, of a 
full and plethoric habit also ; and. before many years— 
perhaps even in a very few years—Maud might find her- 
self a rich young widow and able to marry, ¢Azs time as 
inclination, and not as ambition or necessity, should dic- 
tate. Besides, the 41000 a-year bait which Lord Liver- 
moor had craftily dangled before her for her own special 
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behoof was not without its attractions to a woman 
worried to distraction with the ceaseless struggle to make 
the two obstinately-separated ends meet; and it would 
be pleasant indeed to have free quarters in Lord Liver- 
moor’s town and country houses, and to be able to talk 
of “my daughter, Lady Livermoor.” 

And so the worldly-minded widow digested her dis- 
appointment, and her scruples, too, without very much 
difficulty, and went on, as she rose and made her toilette, 
to consider how she should act in order to bring about a 
consummation already on her part devoutly wished. 
To write to Lord Livermoor and express her pleased 
astonishment and delighted acquiescence was an easy first 
step, which she determined to take that very day ; but to 
make her daughter look at matters through the same rosy 
spectacles with herself, this was a difficult matter, and 
would need a considerable amount of diplomacy. Thank 
Heaven! there were (so Mrs. Berrington imagined) no 
fears on the score of that obnoxious individual, ‘‘some- 
body else.” So far as she knew—and she had no reason 
to think anything else—Maud was in the condition of the 
virgin Queen, and roamed “in maiden meditation, fancy 
free,” but how long this desirable state of things might 
last was problematical, and no time must be lost in taking 
advantage of this fair field, with no favoured obstructive. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of this advantage, Mrs. 
Berrington felt dismally certain that the high advantages 
of the proposed alliance might very possibly fail to induce 
her daughter to make what se might regard as a painful 
sacrifice. If the conspiracy were prematurely disclosed, 
she was well aware of a latent obstinacy in Maud against 
which, once roused, all her persuasions, arguments, 
commands, and even tears would prove of no avail. 

But here is Maud knocking at the door, and she must 
be told of the invitation to the Castle, at any rate. 

‘Such a kind letter from Lord Livermoor, my dear,” 
said her mother, after she had answered her daughter's 
affectionate morning enquiries. ‘‘ He wants us to go to 
him on the 21st.” 

‘‘Don’t you think, mother dear,” said Maud, in a 
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coaxing tone, “that you might go, and leave me at home 
here? I could easily get someone to stay with me and 
keep me company.” 

“On mo account would I do such a thing, Maud,” 
replied her mother, hastily. ‘‘ Lord Livermoor especially 
mentions your name” (he did, and to some purpose!), 
‘and it would be most rude if you did not go with me. 
Besides, what does he want with an old woman like your 
mother? It is you, of course, he is anxious to see, and 
I am sure you ought to be grateful.” 

And the widow looked keenly at her daughter, to see 
how this remarkably broad hint should be received, 

“Well, I am afraid I am xo¢ very grateful, mother, and 
I suppose if you wish it I must go, though I had much 
rather not go,” said Maud, with a weary sigh, which 
did not say much for the success of the elderly lover's 
suit. And with this the subject was, for the moment, 
dropped. 


CHAPTER X. 


THe Mayjor’s News. 


Ir was the Reverend Charles Coleson’s custom occa- 
sionally to solace himself, after the labours of the day, 
with the conversation of his friend and neighbour, Major 
Pilton, and to smoke an after-dinner cigar with that 
gentleman in his comfortable study at The Laurels ; and 
it must be confessed that the Reverend Charles was 
human enough after all, and though he carefully eschewed 
anything which could be called gossip, and, indeed, 
frequently declaimed against tattling, busybodies, slander, 
and so forth from the vantage-ground of the St. Philip's 
pulpit, yet at the same time he took a very keen interest 
in the sayings and doings of his neighbours, and was not 
at all averse (though it was certainly very wrong of him) 
to forming an audience of one while that inveterate “St. 
Philip’s Intelligencer”—as Mrs. Laver called him—the 
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Major opened his budget, and displayed for the Curate’s 
refection the various items of news he had, with infinite 
diligence, collected. 

This evening—it was a day or two after Mrs. 
Berrington’s knock-down blow and her recovery there- 
from—he was the pained recipient of an item of intelli- 
gence which concerned him very intimately and wounded 
him sorely. 

As we have before stated, Major Pilton had not failed 
to mark the attraction towards the fair Miss Berrington 
which his friend so carefully concealed, but which he 
could not hide from the Argus-eyed and observant Major. 
Now, Major Pilton liked the Curate well; he would 
gladly have seen the nascent love-affair budding and 
blossoming out into a successful courtship, with its 
proper end in the Service for the Solemnisation of 
Matrimony; and he was proportionately vexed to hear 
a report—and that from a source which could not be 
doubted—which effectually put a spoke in his friend’s 
wheel. Flying rumours he had heard as to the Earl’s 
intentions in regard to the little family at Woodville 
before this, in which both Maud and her mother were 
spoken of, but he had looked upon these rumours as 
nothing but the ordinary effervescence of St. Philip's 
gossip, and of no more meaning or moment than the 
hundred-and-one other vague surmises as to their neigh- 
bours’ sayings and doings which formed the staple of the 
Parkites’ mental pabulum ; but ¢4zs report was very nearly 
first-hand, and there was no manner of doubt in the 
Major's mind as to the fact that his friend’s fond hopes 
were destined to meet with a bitter disappointment. 

The Major felt some difficulty in announcing the 
unpleasant news, for he did not know how far Coleson 
had gone, or how he would take the blow. As a rule, 
he was wont to open his budget at once, and the words, 
‘Heard the news?” with which he invariably began 
his recital were as familiar to Coleson as the opening 
sentences of a litany ; but, to the Curate’s astonishment, 
the usual formula was not forthcoming this evening, and 
his friend fidgeted about the room with a gloomy look 
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upon his ordinary jovial countenance, and was evidently 
uneasy in his mind. 

“What on earth is the matter with you to-night, 
Major?” said Coleson ; “ you look as melancholy as the 
moping midnight owl. Has Sarah Jane been up to her 
evil tricks again? purloining the tea, swilling the 
brandy, or flirting at the back-gate with the too-engaging 
Tummas?” 

“Oh, hang Sarah Jane!” exclaimed the Major, 
irritably. 

‘Well, then, let her be suspended since you desire 
it!” said Coleson, laughingly ; ‘“‘ but what zs the matter 
with you, man? Why can’t you sit down and smoke 
your pipe like a sensible Christian, instead of ‘ allonging 
and marchonging’ about the room in that vague and 
meandering fashion ?” 

“T tell you what it is, Bishop ”—for so the Major 
had nicknamed his clerical friend—‘ it is no laughing 
matter. Never felt more serious in my life.” 

‘Why, what terrible mare’s nest have you lighted upon 
this time?” said the Curate, very much amused, and 
becoming slightly interested at his friend’s persistent 
solemnity. 

“Wish it was a mare’s nest, for your sake, Coleson ; 
but I am afraid there is no doubt about it.” 

“So [I’m in for it? Well, out with it, Major; you 
will certainly have a fit if you keep it to yourself much 
longer. What have I done or said now?” 

‘‘Look here, Bishop,” said the much-exercised Major, 
‘‘] wish you would be serious. Most delicate affair; | 
hardly know how to begin. Now, don’t you be angry 
with your old friend, Charles. I always liked you, as you 
know; greatest respect for Madame, too. You aren't 
one of the gabbling sort, I know, and never breathed 
a word to me about it, that I’ll say for you——” 

“ Why! what on earth ?” exclaimed Coleson. 

“Stop a minute! stopa minute! Iam coming to it; 
very delicate affair! Now, Coleson, I don’t want to 
interfere in your private affairs, I can assure you of that ; 
but you can’t throw dust in the eyes of the Major—no, 
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young man. I take a great interest in you, as I said 
before. Saw it at the Bazaar first of all, though, mind 
you, I had my suspicions before, but it’s no go, Charles ; 
I am sorry to say it is no manner of go at all, my poor 
Bishop, for she’s going to marry that bloated earl. Give 
you my word for it; had it on the best authority— 
no manner of doubt about it at all.” 

And the Major brought himself to anchor in a chair 
at last and gazed sorrowfully at his friend, puffing out 
huge volumes of smoke in his agitation. 

Now, Coleson had been listening with all his ears to 
this lengthy exordium of the Major's, and as the Major 
drew towards the end of his jerky speech a look of dis- 
may came over the Curate’s face; for, in spite of the 
involved and mystic language in which his friend veiled 
his appreciation of the delicacy of his communication, he 
had a very clear knowledge as to what that com- 
munication portended. 

“Impossible!” he exclaimed at last, after a long pause, 
during which the Major anxiously regarded him—“ Im- 
possible !” 

“Not at all, Bishop, not at all! Fact, I tell you,” 
persisted the Major. 

‘“T wili never believe it,” exclaimed Coleson, with 
much conviction. ‘“ Miss Berrington is the last person 
in the world to sell herself to an old Silenus for rank 
and money.” 

“Ah! my poor dear Charles, they all do it—they all 
do it,” said the Major, shaking his head sorrowfully at the 
venality of the sex. ‘‘ They’re poor, you know, deuced 
poor, saving your presence, parson; and an earl, mind 
you, an earl, however bloated! Think of it, young man 
—Countess of Livermoor! Horsesand carriages galore ; 
silks and satins; powdered menials; house in town, 
castles in the country! They can’t resist it, even the best 
of em; they all do it.” 

‘Look here, Major, I won’t have you speaking in this 
way of—of Miss Berrington ; it is another of the abom- 
inable St. Philip’s scandals.” 

“No offence, Bishop, no offence!” said the Major, 
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“but I am afraid itis true. Had it on the best authority ; 
mother of the girl herself ; told Mrs. Laver ; was at Mrs. 
Laver’s this afternoon; Mrs. Laver told me, and there 
you are! Chain of evidence, don’t you see, unbroken 
chain? Sorry for you, old chap; hope you ain’t hard hit ; 
been through the mill myself.” 

And the Major heaved a lugubrious sigh, the more 
ridiculous inasmuch as his face and figure were not parti- 
cularly of the romantic, forlorn lover sort. 

The Major and his friend sat smoking in solemn silence 
for some time, while Coleson was revolving these 
unpleasant matters in his mind, 

“Major,” said he, at last, “I am very sorry that Miss 
Berrington’s name has been mentioned between us at 
all. You took me by surprise. It is true that I Lave 
regarded her with a—with esteem and—ah—affection, 
and your news has moved me very deeply, though I cannot, 
even now, help thinking that there must be some—some 
mistake. Impossible that Maud” (here the Major dole- 
fully shook his head and muttered, ‘“‘ Best of authority, 
Bishop, best of authority!”) ‘ Well, be that as it may, 
Major, what I want to say to you is this: I have never 
said one word to Miss Berrington-—or, indeed, to azy one 
save to my mother—on the ‘subject of my—my regard 
for—that young lady. I cannot imagine how you can 
have perceived anything” (‘‘ Can't deceive the Major— 
can’t deceive the Major!” muttered that individual again). 
‘At any rate, you will see yourself, Major, that this is 
not a matter for—for gossip.” 

“Charles Coleson, I am grieved at you; ‘pon 
my word and honour, I am truly grieved. Is it 
likely now? Best of friends! respect for Madame, too! 
/s it likely? I leave it to you,” said the Major, much 
hurt. 

“No, it is mo¢ likely, Major,” said Coleson, rising 
from his chair and shaking the Major by the hand warmly, 
“I don't disguise from you,” he went on, resuming his 
seat, ‘‘ that this isa terrible blow tome. I have thought of 
her, Major, for a long time. I knew there were obstacles ” 
(the Pill, to wit), ‘‘but I hoped that in time these 
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obstacles would be surmounted, and I thought—but | 
bore you, Major, with my love-sick fancies?” 

“Not at all, Charles, not at all; deeply interesting,” 
said the Curate’s strange confidante. 

‘Well, I thought—mind you, I cannot exactly tell you 
why, but I thought she was beginning to—to like me a 
little, and now, if what you say is true, it is all over. 
Look here, Major, I don’t mind telling you-I am very 
hard hit indeed.” 

‘Bless your heart, dear boy!” said the Major, cheerily, 
dropping his doleful manner and taking upon himself the 
office of comforter, “ bless your heart, you'll get over it 
in time. Why, I remember when / was fit to blow my 
brains out for the very same reason. Got out my pistols, 
I assure you—fact! She bolted with a Pill—beg your 
pardon, Coleson, no offence !—a medical officer, I mean ; 
and here I am, as jolly as ever and just going to have 
another dottle of baccy and just a wee drappie of punch. 
‘We'll drown it in the bowl, my boys,’ sang the Major, 
as he set about his preparations. 

But his friend was too much moved to be brought back 
to his ordinary frame of mind through the agency of the 
Major’s panacea, and, refusing his host’s hospitable 
pressings, he shook hands with the Major and betook 
himself to his own domicile next door. 

Such a spicy piece of news as this of Maud Berring- 
ton’s engagement to the mighty potentate who had so 
lately honoured St. Philip’s with his presence was not 
likely to improve with keeping ; indeed, that hive of busy 
bees, the Park, was all agog that day with this latest 
intelligence, and there was much running to and fro and 
from house to house, and much relishing discussion on 
the all-important subject. Even the usually callous Mrs. 
Argle, the Vicar’s wife, was moved at the intelligence, 
and, forgetting for the moment the anxious cares of a 
mother in Israel—whose quiver was, alas! ¢oo full of 
them, whose income was small, and whose only joy con- 
sisted in bullying her meek and henpecked spouse—she 
donned her bonnet, cloak, and galligaskins, and “just 
stepped over,” after the greasy and sloppy “high tea” 
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which formed the Vicarage evening meal, to talk it over 
with Mrs. Coleson, the Curate’s mother, quite unsus- 
picious of the fact that her intelligence gave that mother 
a very considerable amount of pain, as she thought of the 
sad disappointment to her son which the news conveyed. 
And so the Reverend Charles jumped, so to speak, out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. 

The Vicar’s wife was a large and voluminous woman, 
somewhat slatternly and down-at-heel, and the tepid and 
vapid stream of her continuous eloquence accounted for 
the boring jobations her husband inflicted on his friends 
and parishioners ; for he certainly had not much oppor- 
tunity afforded him of “jobating” at home. His wife, 
as he complained to her, constantly ‘took the words 
out of his mouth.” 

“Oh! Mr. Coleson,” she exclaimed, as the Curate 
entered his mother’s drawing-room, and discovered the 
redundant form of his Vicar’s wife seated upon and 
occupying the greater part of a large and comfortable 
sofa. 

“Oh! Mr. Coleson, Zave you heard the news? So 
very suitabie a match, as I was just saying to Mrs. Cole- 
son; for, if he zs a little older, don’t you know, whatever 
does ¢hat matter? ‘A community of sentiments ’—as 
Mr. Argle says—‘is the one thing needful in matrimonial 
alliances,’ and they are of equal rank, both, in fact, 
belonging to the aristocracy—the Honourable Mrs. 
Berrington, don’t you know, though, of course, Maud is 
not Honourable; but that does not matter now, does it? 
for as hzs wife she will be Countess, Countess of Liver- 
more, quite an honour to St. Philip’s, as I said to Mr. 
Argle; though we &zow that these things are but dross, 
and not to be compared with the Azgher treasures, yet 
still, ‘as we are constituted at present,’ as my husband 
says, we cannot help being affected by the—the things 
of this existence as it is. Now, cazx we now, Mr. 
Coleson ?” asked the lady, suddenly bringing her extra- 
ordinarily jumbled sentences to an end. 

“Eh? I beg your pardon, Mrs. Argle,” said the 
Curate, thus suddenly called out of the unpleasant reverie 
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he was indulging in during the delivery of the parsoness’s 
discourse. “I did not quite catch——" 

“Mrs. Argle was saying—,” began the Curate’s mother, 
anxious to break her son’s fall and save him the embar- 
rassment of hearing the news abruptly ; for she did not 
know that he was aware of the whole affair. 

“Yes, I was saying how pleased Mr. Argle and I| were 
to hear of dear Maud’s engagement to that singularly 
gifted and good man, the Earl of Livermoor,” and Mrs. 
Argle almost smacked her lips as they emitted the tooth- 
some tite. ‘‘ But, of course, you know all about it, Mr. 
Colesonl, of course you do?” 

“Oh yes; I have just heard it from Major Pilton,” 
said the Curate, as unconcernedly as he could. 

‘Well, I suppose I must be going,” said Mrs. Argle, 
to the intense relief of her friends; ‘‘ for Teddie is very 
fractious with his teeth, and nobody can manage him but 
his mummy.” 

And with this fond maternal remark she took her 
leave, and was escorted by the Curate to the front 
door. 

‘Tl am so sorry, Charlie dear,” said his mother, as the 
Curate entered the room again ; “ but, perhaps, after all, it 
is untrue. I cannot believe it of Maud.” 

‘Neither can I, mother,” “said her son, “but | fear 
there is but little doubt on the subject; for the report 
comes from Mrs. Berrington herself.” 

“So Mrs. Argle says, and she says that the Berringtons 
are going to stay at Livermoor Castle,” said Mrs. Coleson. 
‘“My poor boy,” she went on, going up to him and 
kissing him, “1 wish I could say ‘something to comfort 
you, you do look so worn and ill.” 

“ Never mind, mother : ; I must try to think it is all for 
the best,” said Coleson. ‘“ At any rate, I do not want 
you to be worried. I shall get over it in time, though just 
now I confess it does seem hard.” 

And, returning his mother’s caress, he bade her good 
night, and left her looking wistfully after him and longing 
to pour some balm of consolation into his wounded 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tue Senior DEAcON. 


Ir there was one person in the world besides the high 
and mighty Sidney of whom Mr. Waddell, senior, had 
any fear, that person was his father-in-law--that shining 
light of the Baptist connexion in St. Philips-on-the-Sea, Mr. 
Wellings ; for, taking advantage of his relationship, and 
of the comfortable fact that he was a very wealthy indi- 
vidual with no “ chick nor child” save only his daughter, 
Mrs. Waddell, Mr. Wellings was wont, occasionally, to 
descend upon his son-in-law’s abode in High Street, and 
to enlarge with eloquence and unction upon the worldly 
goings-on of the successful auctioneer and his family. It 
was, then, not with an unmixed feeling of gratification 
that Mr. Waddell, a little time after the pretty love-scene 
between his daughter and Dolly Lamley, heard one of 
his clerks announce ‘“ Mr. Wellings, Sir,” and saw the 
tubby figure and round, white-whisker-encircled face 
of ‘our venerable brother,” as he was called at the 
meetings which formed the refection of his life, entering 
the sacred precincts of the eminent auctioneer’s private 
room. A more than ordinary solemnity was depicted 
upon the venerable one’s visage, and Mr. Waddell, as he | 
noted this portentous sign, looked out for squalls. 

‘“’Ow are yer, Waddell?” was the father-in-law’s first 
question, and ‘‘’Ow’s business?” was the second. These 
two questions having been satisfactorily answered, Mr. 
Wellings took a seat, and pulling out a large yellow ban- 
dana handkerchief, he wiped his brow, for the day was a 
hot one, and plunged at once zz medzas res. 

‘Saw Sid as I came along, Waddell ; standing on the 
steps of The Crown, he was. Now, mark my words, if 
that young man ain’t looked after better than he is, he 
won't come to no good. It ain’t respectable for a young 
gentleman” (and Mr. Wellings sniffed scornfully at the 
word) “to be standing about on public-’ouse steps with a 
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lot of riff-raff in the broad daylight. If you'd a-taken my 
advice, Waddell, you'd a ’prenticed him to me, and he'd 
a come into a flourishin’ business when I’m dead and 
gone; but you must needs make a gentleman of the 
boy, which you never won't” (this was perfectly true), 
“and send him to this yere ’Varsity, as he calls it, 
and much good it’s doing him—making him turn up his 
young nose at his relations, and teachin’ him all sorts of 
extravagances and ways of wickedness, too, I'll be 
bound. Not that I say it’s all his fault” (for Mr. Wellings 
had a sneaking kindness in the bottom of his heart for 
his graceless grandson, and was, if the truth were known, 
not a little proud of the spurious gentlemanliness he 
sneered at)—‘‘ Not as I say it’s all his fault; for ‘ train 
up a boy in the way as he should go’—eh! Waddell?” 

Mr. Waddell was shifting about. uneasily in his chair 
during the delivery of this Jecture, and he ‘scarcely knew 
how to answer his father-in-law’s strictures ; for Master 
Sidney was an extravagant young dog, and his father was 
almost inclined to echo the sentiments he had just 
listened to. 

‘Boys wili be boys, Mr. Wellings,” was all he could 
find to say. ‘‘ Sid isno worse than his fellows ; we must 
not be too hard upon young blood. We were young 
ourselves once, Mr. W ellings—y oung ourselves once,’ 
and he rubbed his hands deprecatingly. 

“There ain’t no denying of ¢hat fact, Waddell ; but 
there’s young men and young men,” said the Deacon, 
sententiously, ‘‘and there was no ‘ Crowns,’ and billiards, 
and card-playings for we, / can tell yer. Work, sir, ’ard 
work, is what / had to put up with, and a good thing, 
too, | say. But it warn’t about, Sidney as I stepped 
round to talk to you about ; there’s other fish to fry, or ’m 
very much mistaken. P’ raps I ought to ’ave gone in and 
spoke to Louisa ; but I ain’t a-going to worry the poor 
soul before I can help of it, so 1 come to you first, 
Waddell.” 

‘Why, whatever is the matter?” asked Mr. Waddell, 
anxiously running over in his mind the various causes of 
offence he might have given to his wealthy father-in-law. 
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‘So you don’t know nothing about it, eh?” asked Mr. 
Wellings. 

‘How can I, until you tell me?” returned the much- 
worried auctioneer, somewhat irritably. 

“You ain’t noticed anything as regards Mary, then?” 
was the next question. 

‘“Mary? Why, what on earth is the matter with fer ?” 

‘‘Matter enough and to spare, unless I’m very much 
mistook, Waddell. You don’t look after your young 
folk strict enough, as I’ve often told my daughter ; and if 
anything goes wrong you and Louisa ‘ave only got 
yourselves to blame.” 

‘Now, look here, Mr. Wellings,” said the harassed Mr. 
Waddell, roused to anger at last, ‘“‘ 1 don’t dispute the 
fact that you have a right to—to take an interest in us ; 
but I cannot listen to such accusations as that. There 
isn’t a more careful mother or a fonder father in the town 
than me and Louisa, and I don’t care who says the 
contrary.” 

‘“Oighty-toighty! Now, he’s on ‘is ’igh ’orse!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Wellings, addressing vacancy. ‘‘ You was 
always a impatient man, Waddell ; it’s your besettin’ sin, 
and you ought to strive agen it. But I ain’t a-going to 
quarrel with you. I’m only a-speaking to your good, 
a-givin’ of you a word in season, as I might say, and it 
ought to be took in the way as it’s meant.” 

‘Well, I’m sorry I spoke up so hastily—there!” said 
Mr. Waddell, rising and offering his father-in-law his 
hand ; ‘‘but whatever do you mean about Mary?” 

“T’ll tell yer, Waddell,” said the old gentleman, 
appeased with his son-in-law’s submission. ‘| ain't one 
to listen to gossip, as you know, and I wouldn’t ’a believed 
it if I hadn’t a-seen it with my owntwoeyes. Yesterday 
afternon it was; I was obliged to go to the pier-head— 
consignment of goods ; for I don’t ’old with such vanities 
as promenading about, and band-playings, and sich-like— 
and who should I see there but my grand-daughter Mary, 
along of a pranking Jimmy Jessamy officer-looking sort 
of chap. You might ’ave knocked me down with a feather, 
as the saying is, Waddell.” 
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“Oh! you must have been mistaken. It could not 
possibly be Mary,” said the young lady’s father, incredu- 
lously. 

“Well, I’m old, I know—‘ four-score year and ten,’ as 
the Psalmist says, and you may put one or two more years 
a-top of ¢kat without going very far wrong—but, for all 
that, I thank a merciful Providence | ain’t blind, nor yet 
silly neither ; and I see Mary, I tell yer, as plain as a 
pike- staff, a-sitting on a seat as comfortable as might be 
alongside of a light- ‘aired swell with long mustarchers. 
She little thought her old grandfather was a-looking at 
her, and I’d a great mind to go up to her and give ’er a 
bit of a talkin’ to; but they was too quick for me, and was 
away down the pier together as bold as brass and quicker 
than my old legs could take me ; for I didn’t like to ’oller 
to her to stop for fear of making uparumpus. Now, mark 
my words, Waddell, you're a honest man, and Louisa’s a 
honest woman, and there ain’t never a word been breathed 
against our two names; but if so be as mischief should 
come of it, why, it'll bring my grey ‘airs with sorrer to the 
grave ; it'll be ‘the death of me, Waddell, and of Louisa, 
too. 

And the poor old gentleman was moved almost to tears 
at the painful images of disgrace his imagination called 
up. 

“Are you sure it was Mary?” asked her father, still 
unwilling to accept the unpleasant truth. 

“As sure as eggs is eggs, Waddell,” said the old man, 
solemnly enough, in spite of the homeliness of his illus- 
tration ; ‘but, paps it ain’t gone very far, and it ain't 
too late to put a stop to it. But put a stop to it must be, 
and that at once ; and if you'll take my advice you'll bring 
the young minx to book this very day, Waddell ; for 
there ain’t no time to be lost. I’m truly sorry for you, 
my boy; but she’s a honest little soul, and we must ‘ope 
for the best. I'll look in to-morrer morning to hear what 
you've a-done ; and don’t tell Louisa until you can’t help 
it, poor dear.” 

And with this Mr. Wellings wiped his spectacles, put 
his hat on his head, and, nodding to his son-in-law, took 
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his departure, leaving that gentleman in no enviable frame 
of mind. 

In spite of his knowledge of the fact that age, if it had 
impaired his father-in-law’s bodily strength, had certainly 
made no inroads upon his mental vigour, Mr. Waddell 
could not but think that the old gentleman was mistaken 
this time. Mary—his demure and quiet little Mary— 
strolling about on the pier with a young officer, following 
the example of enamoured nurse-girls with their full 
private Tommy Atkins! Why, the thing was absurd 
—impossible! And yet, now he came to think of it, 
there certainly had been a change in Mary’s manner and 
look lately. It was only a night or two ago that Louisa 
asked him if he noticed anything, and had said she was 
sure Mary was out of sorts; and Mr. Wellings was so 
positive, so certain that it was his grand-daughter he had 
seen ! 

And yet his Mary! Why, she was the very last girl in 
the world he would have suspected of indulging in the 
arts and airs and graces of the garrison hack! No, if it 
were Mary Mr. Wellings had seen, she was incapable of 
egging a man on in the hope that he would so far com- 
promise himself as to make it impossible for him to go 
back on his word. The man himself must be the guilty 
party, who was amusing himself with an artless girl, and 
raising in her mind hopes he never meant to make 
certainties. And who could this gay Lothario be? 
thought Mr. Waddell, with a very earnest desire in his 
heart to lay a stick about the back of the gay deceiver. 
‘ Light-haired,” “long moustaches,” Mr. Wellings had 
said. Why, it must have been that young swell who was 
dangling about after Mary at the Bazaar !—young Lamley, 
the son of his tenant at The Towers! And Mr. Waddell 
experienced a dismal sinking at the heart as he remem- 
bered that afternoon, and saw again the dangerously 
handsome military hero leaning over Mrs. Laver’s stall, 
and chatting gaily with the Mayor's pretty daughter. 
Good Heavens! his father-in-law was right after all. 
There was something in it! and to find out what that 
‘something ”” was, and to put an end to the whole 
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wretched affair at once, was Mr. Waddell’s firm and 
determined resolve. 

But, in spite of his sudden conviction, he could not 
believe that Mary had encouraged the light attentions of 
the philandering Beauty Man. There must be some 
horrible mistake in it all. And the much-worried Mayor 
sat for some time, biting his nails, staring into vacancy, 
and wondering what it could possibly mean, and how he 
was to arrive at the truth. Should he confide in his wife, 
and get her to cross-examine Mary? Mary would surely 
tell Zev; but, perhaps, after all, it was nothing, and, 
besides, Mr. Waddell was very fond of his Louisa, and 
would do anything rather than that she should be worried. 
No; as Mr. Wellings said, better keep it to himself till he 
was sure. He would screw up his courage and tackle 
the sly young minx himself, and if he found that there was 
any truth in his father-in-law’s unpleasant surmises he 
would go for the young man, and let him know pretty 
plainly that he was not going to have any fooling around 
with his daughter. 

And, having come to this resolve, Mr. Waddell shut 
up his escritoire and passed through the swing-door into 
the more private regions of his domicile; for it was 
past one o'clock, and near the time of the mid-day 
meal. 

Mr. Waddell craftily made up his mind to suddenly 
bring in the name of Lamley as the lunch was proceeding, 
and to carefully watch his daughter the while to see if any 
signs of confusion should confirm his painful suspicions. 
He was spared the trouble, however. The whole family 
were assembled, and Miss Mary sustained her father’s 
scrutinising gaze with much equanimity. 

“Why, what is the matter with me, father?” she 
asked with a laugh, as she noticed his long look. 

“Your father and I were thinking you were not looking 
well, Mary,” said her mother, taking the words out of 
Mr. Waddell’s mouth, “and I am sure you are not 
yourself, my dear,” she went on, anxiously looking at her 
daughter in her turn. ‘‘ You are pale, Mary, and you 
don’t eat no more than a bird: whatever is the matter 
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with you, dear? I shall ask Doctor Atkinson to look at 
you, for I am sure you want a tonic.” 

“There is nothing whatever the matter with me, 
mother dear, and just now | am as hungry as a hunter.” 

And, in spite of her determination to let no sign escape 
her, the ingenuous Mary slightly coloured under the 
prolonged gaze of her parents. The concealment, and 
consequent deception, enjoined upon her by the enamoured 
Dolly was very foreign to Mary Waddell, and a grievous 
burden it was to her to have to keep anything from her 
kind and loving father and mother. That very morning, 
while Mr. Wellings was explaining his suspicions to his 
son-in-law, the fair cause of his anxieties had been bemoan- 
ing herself to her friend and confidante, Mrs. Laver, and 
had declared to that sympathetic lady that, notwithstand- 
ing her affection for Dolly, she could not bear it any 
longer, and that either she must let her people know the 
state of affairs or give it up altogether. Mrs. Laver, by 
this time, knew enough of the inward workings of Mr. 
Lamley, Senior’s, mind to be convinced that such a match 
that gentleman’s son proposed for himself would meet with 
the father’s violent and bitter opposition, and shewas begin- 
ning to wish she had not been so foolish and wrong as to 
encourage her young friends in an affair of the heart 
which she saw could have only one end, and that a 
disastrous one. 

“Are you very fond of him, Mary?” she had asked, 
and on that young lady’s throwing her arms around her 
friend’s neck, in a sudden and unexpected manner, and 
sobbing out a confession as to the state of her affections 
which the object thereof would have given a very great 
deal to have heard, the guilty aider and abettor of all this 
“foolishness” gave a great sigh, as she owned to herself 
that things had gone too far for any thought of going 
back now ; and she addressed herself to the uncongenial 
task of persuading her pretty protégée to keep things quiet 
for that indefinite period—a little while longer. 

The memory of this recent interview was present in 
Mary’s mind as her mother was questioning her, and this 
added to her confusion and deepened the colour which 
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was suffusing her face. Nor did her attempt to turn 
the subject by addressing her brother mend matters. 

‘What have you been doing with yourself, Sid?” she 
asked. ‘I saw you going out in flannels. Have you 
been playing tennis?” 

“No,” said Sidney, looking up from the plate he was 
clearing, with a rapidity which left no grounds for fear as 
to the failure of 4zs appetite ‘‘ Been out rowing, in a 
tub, with Lamley. He’s coaching us for the Fours, at the 
Regatta, don’t you know?” 

As her brother carelessly jerked out her lover’s name, 
Mary’s already heightened colour assumed a deeper hue, 
and she felt dismally certain that her confusion was only 
too apparent. 

“Why, Mary! What zs the matter with the giri?” 
exclaimed her mother. ‘“ Just now you were as pale as 
pale, and now you are as redasa poppy! Iam sure you 
are ill, dear, and I shall insist upon sending for Doctor 
Atkinson.” 

“Oh, mother, there is not the slightest need,” said 
Mary. ‘It is hot, and I have a headache ; | think I will 
go and lie down for a little ; I shall be perfectly right by- 
and-bye. Pease don’t come, mother dear,” she added, 
as her mother anxiously rose to follow her; “ zzdeed | 
am not ill. I shall try and get a little nap” ; and saying 
this, she turned the handle of the door and made her 
escape. 

‘“Mark my words, Reginald,” said Mrs. Waddell to her 
spouse, with a portentous solemnity, ‘that girl is going 
to be ill! I shall most certainly callin Dr. Atkinson. She 
has never been the same girl since the St. Philip's 
Bazaar.” 

‘“‘T should wait a little before you call in Atkinson, my 
dear,” said the Mayor, with a grim smile. ‘I don’t think 
it is a case for a doctor.” 

And Mr. Waddell rose and left the room, with the 
melancholy certainty that Mr. Wellings’ surmises were 
correct, and that, indeed, something must be done at once. 

‘‘Whatever does your father mean, Sidney?” asked 
his mother. 
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‘Oh, nothing, mother,” said Sidney, carelessly, as he 
rose and took out his cigar-case, preparatory to strolling 
out for a post-prandial weed; ‘‘it is only his joking. 
Mary is all right—a little knocked up with the heat.” 

And with that he departed, leaving his mother, his 
careless words to the contrary notwithstanding, a prey 
to many anxious thoughts. 


CHAPTER XII. 


EXCHANGING CONFIDENCES. 


Now that gallant officer, Adolphus Lamley, was by no 
means an unobservant individual, neither was he callous 
or hard-natured. He could not fail of perceiving the 
unpleasant fact that his affection for Mary Waddell, instead 
of being a fountain of bliss to the young lady, was, quite on 
the contrary and very much to his disappointment, causing 


her an amount of misery which would go nigh to break 
her gentle heart, unless some end or other could be found 
to the imbroglio. The concealment—which sat very 
lightly upon Dolly, who did not see the necessity of 
blurting out his love affairs to his father or his sister—was 
a very heavy burden indeed to his beloved Mary. And 
this was evident enough to him; for, though Mary 
indulged in quite a minimum of complaint to him, she, as 
we know, had confided her woes at large to Mrs. Laver, 
and Mrs. Laver had not failed to repeat the doleful story 
to the “other party.” 

What on earth was he to do? Besides his pay—no 
very magnificent sum, in truth—he had absolutely nothing 
but what his father allowed him ; and, if he, Dolly, were 
to inform his parent of his matrimonial projects, which 
could not but be most distasteful to the author of his 
being, that gentleman would have a very effectual way of 
putting a stop to the whole affair, viz., by turning off the 
supplies atthemain. Marrythe auctioneer’s lovely daughter 
he would, and no other, parents and supplies to the con- 
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trary notwithstanding; but how to attain to this so desirable 
end was a problem which much exercised Master Dolly. 
Only just now, at lunch, his father had been expatiating 
on the folly of those ‘‘young idiots who threw away all their 
chancesand, instead of looking out forsome monied damsel, 
tied themselves down to the cold mutton, dubious gar- 
ments, and general discomfort of exiguous means and the 
shabby-genteel.” Of course, Dolly knew that Mr. Waddell 
was well enough off for a man in his position—that he 
should have to use such a phrase in regard to his father- 
in-law to be!—and he expected that the auctioneer 
would make some small allowance to his daughter ; but 
Dolly was dismally conscious of his own extravagance, 
and of the utter absurdity of a man of his habits attempt- 
ing the folly of love in a cottage. No, somehow or other 
he must get his father’s consent, and how to bring into har- 
mony those two jarring notes—his father’s pride and Mr. 
Waddell’s harmless, necessary occupation—was a problem 
which he could not solve, though he had spent many 
weary hours in conning it over and looking at it from all 
manner of points of view, with a painful striving after its 
solution. 

It was the day when Mr. Waddell’s suspicions were 
aroused by Mary’s indisposition and confusion, and Dolly 
was standing at the entrance-gate of The Towers, 
swinging his stick, pondering over these weighty matters, 
and wondering what on earth he should do with himself 
to distract his mind, if it might be, for a while. As he 
was looking down the St. Philips’ Hill, thinking he would 
stroll down to the Club, the neatly-dressed figure of Mr. 
Coleson hove in sight and approached at a smart pace. 
Now, Lamley had often met the Curate and had taken 
a great fancy to him, inasmuch as that they had smoked 
many pipes of peace together of an evening, both at Pine 
Cottage and at The Towers, and had advanced at quick 
strides from acquaintance to friendship, and were already 
on the high road to intimacy. Dolly hailed with delight, 
then, the Curate’s advent. 

‘‘ Hillo, Coleson !—whither away so fast? Training for 
the mile, eh?” he called out. 
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Coleson started as he heard Dally’s call, for he was so 
deeply occupied in unhappy meditations as to Azs love 
affair that he had not noticed Dolly’s elegant figure. 

“Ah! Lamley, so it’s you, eh? No, I’m not going in 
for any athletic performances—just taking a long turn to 
clear out the cobwebs,” said Coleson. 

‘‘Look here, old man,” cried Lamley, taking a sudden 
determination, ‘‘ I was just wondering what on earth | 
should do with myself. Perfect godsend! I'll come with 
you, if you don’t mind. 

‘Come along, then,” said Coleson, and away the two 
started at a round pace. 

Now, when two friends start out upon a long tramp 
together, both of them carrying the same mental burden, 
it is long odds that before they are returned they will 
have exchanged confidences, and given each other some 
consolation and much sage advice. And _so it fell out 
with Dolly and Coleson ; for, though neither of them had 
the faintest idea of telling his story. to his friend as they 
met, before they parted they were each of them aware of 
the tribulations under which they were, severally, groaning. 
Coleson was not much disposed for conversation, and, 
indeed, would have greatly preferred a solitary perambu- 
lation, and Dolly did not fail to remark the curt and 
abstracted answer which his sentences provoked as they 
marched along together. 

‘“‘T say, Coleson,” he said at last, ‘‘ what is the matter 
with you, man? You seem hipped about something or 
other. 1 can’t get a word out of you.’ 

“TI beg your pardon, Lamley,” said Coleson. “I 
am afraid I am but a dull companion; I am rather 
worried.” 

“Ah!” said Dolly, with a long and doleful sigh, “I 
can sympathise with you there, old man. I am worried 
to death myself.” 

“You!” exclaimed Coleson, with a laugh ; ‘“‘ why, what 
on earth is there to worry you, Lamley? Been outrunning 
the constable, eh?” 

‘‘T suppose you think that is the only thing that worries 
a fellow, Coleson. But, if you come to that, what is the 
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matter with you ? for | am tolerably certain you have not 
been outrunning the constable.” 

“Oh, it is nothing that would interest you, Lamley,” 
said Coleson, gloomily. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Coleson,” exclaimed Lamley, 
after a pause, and with a sudden inspiration, ‘I do believe 
we are both in the same boat!” 

‘That I cannot possibly tell you until I know the boat 
you are in,” answered Coleson, becoming curious. 

‘Well, look here, old man,” said Lamley, slowly, 
unable to resist the desire to impart his troubles to his 
friend, ‘I know you are not a gabbler, and I must ask 
advice of some fellow, and so here goes. I’m in love 
—there!” 

‘‘ Well, there is nothing so very extraordinary in that, 
Lamley,” said Coleson, laconically, ‘and if you come to 
that, so am I,” 

‘Ah! I thought as much,” said Lamley, hastily, and 
then he poured out the vials of his affections: 

‘‘She’s the dearest, quaintest, most charming little 


maid in the world, and as good as she is pretty; 


” 


“Wait a minute, Lamley,” interrupted the Curate, 
cruelly cutting the flow of his friend’s eloquence short. 
‘“You have not told me yet who the young lady i is.’ 

“ Mary Waddell, old Waddell’s daughter,” said Lamley, 
sententiously, looking at his friend to mark the effect of 
his intelligence. 

“Mary Waddell! Then there was 7 

“Was what, Coleson?” asked Dolly as his friend 
paused. 

“Why, I noticed that you were rather devoted at the 
Bazaar, and I saw you on the pier a day or twoago. But 
seriously, Lamley, she is a good girl, and her father is a 
man in a most respectable position. I—I hope you are 
not trifling with her?” 

And the Curate stopped, and looked into Lamley’s 
face. 

‘“Do you suppose I should have told you anything 
about it if that were the case?” said Lamley, somewhat 
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indignantly. ‘‘No, I am in  earnest—sober, serious 
earnest. Why, I’m engaged to her, man.” 

‘“Whew—w—w!” whistled the Curate. ‘And what 
does Papa say?” 

“Ah! that is the trouble, Coleson. In spite of all his 
Radical talk, the Governor is as proud as Lucifer; and 
—an auctioneer, don’t youknow! Such a loud business ! 
—‘ Going! going! gone!’ and that kind of thing. So 
far as I am concerned, I don’t care a pin’s point about it. 
Old Waddell is a jolly old bird, and I like him immensely, 
though, mind you, I’ve only seen him about business and 
so forth, for we are his tenants. I like him; and I’ve 
never seen Mary’s mother, though, from what Mary says, 
she must be quite the dearest old soul. But the son, 
Coleson, the son, I cannot swallow. He is a most 
offensive young man, a sort of half-and-half gentleman. 
His familiarity already makes me shudder; and as a 
brother-in-law—pah! the very idea is sickening.” 

‘“T am afraid you will have a great deal more than the 
brother to put up with, young man. You see you are ina 
slightly different position from ‘our worthy Mayor.’s And, 
by the way, that distinguished luminary of the Baptist 
connexion, the ancient Chairman at all their meetings, 
old Mr. Wellings, he is Mr. Waddell’s father-in-law, and 
will consequently be your——” 

“Pah!” interrupted young Lamley. “I tell you | 
don’t care one jot for all that. It would take a great 
deal more than ‘his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts’ 
to make me give up, Mary. I tell you she’s the dearest, 
the——” 

‘Yes, I know,” said Coleson, unfeelingly; ‘ but seri- 
ously, Lamley, have you properly weighed the matter in 
your mind? Is it kind to the girl to urge on an 
affair which will be certain to meet with your father’s 
Opposition ?” 

“Tt is too late to taik of all that now, Coleson,” said 
Dolly, gloomily. ‘Father must do his worst; for I 
certainly won't give up Mary, and I don’t believe she 
will give me up.” 

“That being the case, then,” said Coleson, with decision, 
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“there is only one course open to you : you must not leave 
the girl you intend to marry in anything which can be con- 
strued into an equivocal position. You ought to put an 
end to this concealment, and speak to Miss Waddell’s 
father and to Mr. Lamley also.” 

‘Oh, I know you are right, Coleson,” said Dolly, with 
a melancholy conviction, ‘‘ but it is an awful wrench. | 
positively dread the paternal wrath. He does not mince 
matters—the Governor—when his pecker is up; he has 
a most voluminous vocabulary of vituperation. By 
George! that’s rather good, eh >—‘ voluminous vocabu- 
lary of vituperation!’” and the volatile Dolly repeated his 
words with a satisfaction in their invention which not 
even his amatory woes could extinguish. ‘‘ But enough 
—and to spare, I expect you are saying—of my troubles, 
Coleson,” he went on, after duly enjoying his alliterative 
genius. ‘‘ Now, tell me about your own troubles,” and 
he paused expectantly. 

‘““Oh!” said the Curate, with as nonchalant an air as he 
could assume, ‘there is nothing half so serious amiss 
with me; it is not worth speaking of. And really, 
Lamley, if you don’t mind—it is so trifling—I had much 
rather not bore you with it.” 

‘Well, Coleson,” said Lamley, with much indignation, 
‘“‘T call that mean! A bargain is a bargain. You screwed 
all my dismal confessions out of me, and now you turn 
round and refuse to tell meanything. I didn’t think it of 
you, Coleson ; its mean, that’s what it is, mean! You 
don’t suppose I am going to blare it out at the Club, do 
you? I trusted you, and I think you might have trusted 
me, old man.” 

Coleson listened to all these reproaches with a down- 
cast look; for the more he thought of it the less he liked 
to talk about his unfortunate attachment with the popular 
and volatile Dolly ; for, truly, he felt he had no manner 
of right to mention the name of Miss Berrington in con- 
nection with any hopes of his own. 

“Tt really is not worth speaking about,” was all he 
could find to say at last. 

‘““Come, now, Coleson,” said Lamley, whose curiosity 
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was only more keenly roused at Coleson’s evident hesi- 
tation, “it is all very well to say that, when you know 
you said you werein love. I suppose ¢haé is ‘ not worth 
speaking about ?’” 

“Did I say so?” said Coleson. ‘‘ How remarkably 
fatuous of me!” 

“Well, but are you?” asked Lamley, determined to 
get it out of him. 

‘Yes, I suppose I am,” answered Coleson, slowly and 
reluctantly. 

“Well, then, who is it, old man?” asked this cross- 
examiner. 

“Really, Lamley, as she knows nothing whatever 
about it”—and here the cleric sighed lugubriously— 
“T don’t think I ought to mention her name. Now, do 
you think I ought?” 

‘Oh, humbug, Coleson!” rejoined Dolly, testily. “I’ve 
told you everything, and you screwed it all out of me; but 
be hanged if I ask a fellow to tell me anything he don’t 
want.” 

And Dolly crossed over to the other side of the road, 
and whistled to himself with ostentatious carelessness. 

‘Don’t be an idiot, Lamley,” said Coleson, with a 
smile, at which Dolly joined company again. “If you 
make such a point of it I suppose I must tell you, though 
I must entreat you not to say a word to a soul; for 
I have no desire to pose before St. Philip’s as an 
instance of unrequited affections.” 

“Not a soul, Coleson; on my honour, I won't tell 
a soul,” and Dolly listened curiously for what was 
coming. 

“Well, it is Miss Berrington,” said the Curate at last. 

“ Miss Berrington! Why, she’s going to marry that 
bloated peer of father’s, that awful bore, Lord Liver- 
moor! My poor Coleson, I am afraid you are out of it 
this time,” was all the consolation Dolly had to give his 
friend. 


“Yes, I am afraid there is not much chance,” said 
Coleson, with a melancholy:sigh, ‘“ Coleson’s Pill against 
the Peerage!” and he smiled grimly. 
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“Oh, hang the Pill——” 

“With all my heart!” interrupted the nephew of that 
little article. 

“Tt’s not the Pill, old man,” continued Lamley, “ but 
an earl—a regular millionaire of an earl! No woman 
can stand up against that, don’t you know.” 

“Well, Lamley, that is what everybody says; ’tis a 
sort of conventional idea. But tell me, do you think 
your Mary would take his lordship ‘for better, for 
worse ?’” 

“She? Not she! As honest a little soul as ever 
breathed, and true, Sir, true as steel! But then, don’t 
you know, that is different—we’re engaged.” 

““Ay! there’s the rub!’” said Coleson, descending into 
the depths again. 

“Besides,” went on the merciless Lamley, ‘ ¢hey’ve 
engaged ; had it from Mrs. Laver, who had it from the 
girl’s mother. Why, they are stopping at Livermoor 
Castle now. No mistake about that, I am afraid.” 

“Yes, I know all about it,” said Coleson. ‘I suppose 
a man gets over this sort of thing in time, but at present, 
I confess, I am not in the happiest frame of mind.” 

‘““T am very sorry for you, old man, honestly I am, 
for I should be horridly cut up if anything came between 
me and Mary. Tell you what it is now, if I were you I 
should cut and run, go abroad for a bit. Change of scene, 
you know—nothing like it in these cases,” said Dolly, 
with an air of extended experience, and giving excel- 
lent advice in his turn. 

“Oh, I can’t get away, besides—— 

And Coleson went off into a meditation in which he 
forgot Dolly’s presence, while Dolly, who had quite 
enough to think of on his own account, followed his 
friend’s example, and the pair continued their walk in 
silence for some time ; and when they did join conversa- 
tional forces again, by mutual consent they left the delicate 
topic they had been discussing, and ventured only on 
subjects of the most ordinary sort. 


” 


GEORGE LAMBERT. 
(Zo be continued.) 





“fH Fenian Memory,” 


I was lounging on the low wall at Sandymount Strand, 
Dublin, watching the water lazily creep up over the 
yellow sand, and in the distance, the cockle pickers, bent 
nearly double at their work, their bare legs and bright- 
coloured petticoats gleaming in the sun. It was my 
first visit to the “ distressful country,” and, looking at the 
peaceful scene before me, I found it well nigh impossible 
to imagine the fair land shaken from time to time by 
fierce passion and lust of blood ; to think of the mirth- 
loving sons of Erin fighting like demons against law and 
order. My reverie was interrupted by a big, brown- 
bearded man, who came up and asked for a light. We 
entered into conversation, and, following out my train of 
thought, I told him how difficult I found it to realise 
that there could be discontent under such a smiling 
surface. 

‘“There never was a period in the history of Ireland 
when patriotic feeling was so utterly dead as it is at 
present,” said he. ‘ Famine and emigration have killed 
the true Irish feeling. A poetic imitation of patriotism 
is practised by a few idle people of the upper middle 
class, but it does not touch the nation; it is picturesque 
and harmless. On the very wall where you are sitting 
now, Fenian plots were hatched in 66. I was a boy of 
fourteen then, and we lived on the Strand Road. Many 
atime I saw the chief conspirators sitting just here, or 
walking up and down, talking earnestly. Long after- 
wards | recognised them by their portraits as the leaders 
of the Fenian movement. You Englishmen forget that 
though the Irish are a conquered nation, they are not 
subdued. They have never taken kindly to their captors. 
Indeed, I think it is your own fault, but that is only an 
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Irishman’s view,” said he, with a pleasant smile, “and | 
apologise.” 

‘Go on,” replied I. 

‘““The Fenian rising was an open, honest rebellion, not 
like the disgraceful affair of thirteen years ago, that led to 
nothing but secret assassination and shooting innocent 
people from behind hedges. That brought out all the 
worst traits in the character of the Celt. But I am 
growing loquacious and impertinent, sir; I forget that 
this old history can have no interest for you.” 

I hastened to assure him that it was the dream of my 
life to hear an Irishman’s side of the story, and that it 
would be all the better from the lips of one who could 
remember it. 

“Well,” said he, “if you really care about it, I can 
tell you a story that never appeared in print. Look,” 
said he, pointing with the stem of his pipe into the 
distance, “you see the tide rising, it is creeping slowly 
up, filling a pool here and there ; covering up the yellow 
sand, but leaving some patches far out still dry. It was 


just like that the tide of discontent rose and spread, till, 
at last, the whole country was swept by a wave of re- 
bellion to the Causeway to Cape Clear. The hillside men 
were drilling everywhere in the moonlight. 


Down the hills twining, their blessed steel shining 
Like rivers of beauty they flow from each glen ; 

From mountain and valley, ’tis Liberty’s rally, 
Out, and make way for the Fenian men. 


‘““Every day the papers were full of rumoured risings, 
guns were found in the most unsuspected places, and the 
old Irish pike (a deadly weapon) made its reappearance 
in many an Irishcabin. The conspiracy would have been 
very formidable but for the treachery of one of its most 
trusted Brothers, who picked his friend’s pocket of 
important documents while he slept, and then betrayed 
the plot to the Government. This man afterwards met 
the fate that he deserved. He was found in London 
with a dagger through his heart. The words, ‘ Ireland’s 
vengeance,” were written on a piece of paper attached to 


the handle. 
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‘Even at that time I took a keen interest ‘in politics. 
I had not yet chosen my profession, but it lay between 
becoming a Fenian or a pirate on the high seas. 1 had 
nearly decided that to be a Fenian was the nobler of the 
two, when something occurred that altered the whole 
course of my life. 

“In the heart of Sandymount there is an old brown 
house, hidden away in a lovely garden, a veritable nest 
of leaf and blossom. The owner of both was a Mr. 
Cuthbert, who was much thought of and respected in the 
neighbourhood for his genial manners and real kindness 
of heart. 

‘What a fascination that garden had for me and a 
particular chum among my schoolfellows! Close to the 
green lattice fence hung the most luscious-looking apples 
that ever tormented two greedy boys; we could almost 
touch them as we passed. Day after day we looked and 
longed, until, at last, temptation grew too strong, and one 
evening we climbed in. Reaching the chosen spot, we 
proceeded hastily to collect the spoil, when suddenly, from 
behind a tree, darted a little girl. In those days I was. 
no connoisseur of beauty, but I think, in spite of the 
unlucky situation, I fell in love with Mollie Cuthbert at 
that moment. My friend and I were speechless and 
ashamed at the sight of this blue-eyed, golden-haired 
fairy. She ran towards us, waving a dilapidated doll 
round her sunny head. ‘Bad boys,’ she shouted out, 
‘you have come over the fence to steal my dollies and my 
flowers. I'll call my father.’ Seizing an arm of each of 
us, she held on with the grip of a young demon, while 
we stood like idiots, red with shame and disgust at being 
thus caught by a girl, for we were not professional 
orchard-robbing boys, so we had not the cheek to brazen 
it out. We shook her off, and were nearly over the 
fence, when I was held by a firm hand. My captor 
swung me round in front of him, while I stood with 
crimson cheeks and downcast eyes, waiting for my fate. 
‘Look up,’ said he, putting a hand under my chin, ‘and 
tell me what you mean by such conduct.’ Then I quite 
forgot my degraded position, and stared at him in a 
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bewildered kind of way. He was the very image of my 
father. Both were tall, dark, and clean-shaven, and, 
besides, there was some other subtle likeness of gesture 
and expression that I cannot define. He did not look 
angry; he smiled as he said, ‘you shall have 
some apples now without the trouble of getting over the 
fence for them.’ I stammered out something I meant 
for apology and thanks for his kindness in letting me off 
so easily. He just put his hand on my shoulder, saying, 
‘Well never think of it aga‘n, my boy,’ and from that 
moment I would have done anything in the world for 
him. Thirty years ago! It is a long way back, but it 
might have been only yesterday, everything connected 
with that time is so clearly graven on my memory: the 
garden, the scent of the roses mingled with the breath of 
the sea; the tall, grave man, young in those days, with 
thoughtful brow and resolute mouth ; the dancing blue- 
eyed child, her glad young voice chiming in with her 
father’s deep musical tones. I can hear their echoes 
still. And I, alanky, awkward boy, my young heart full of 
love and admiration for them both. Our friendship grew 
apace, and I became a constant visitor at the brown 
house. Mollie's mother was dead, and an aunt, a kind, 
motherly woman, took her place. Mr. Cuthbert had 
been a great traveller, and his rooms were decorated 
with curios from many lands, which I never tired of 
inspecting. But of all his treasures, the most fascinating 
to me were two portraits that hung side by side in the 
dining-room. One, a fresh-coloured, blue-eyed man, with 
a merry face; the other, also young and handsome, but 
with the saddest expression I ever saw. They were 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Robert Emmett. My 
happy time flew on golden wings, and had lasted only a 
month when it came to an abrupt end. One dark night 
I heard two men talking on the Strand Road, and | 
caught a sentence or two that made me hide in the 
shadow and listen breathlessly. To my amazement, I 
learnt that the man known as Mr. Cuthbert, whose open 
life had apparently no mystery in it, was really Michael 
O’Connor, the most dangerous and powerful Fenian of 
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them all. His identity had been betrayed, and these 
men, who were detectives, were even now planning the 
manner of his arrest, by which they hoped to cover 
themselves with glory. The warrant was not yet signed, 
but would be on the morrow, so Michael O’Connor had 
only about twelve hours to escape. 

“There was but one thing to be done. I went in 
mad haste to warn my friend of his danger. I ran so fast 
that before I reached the house the soles of my feet were 
aching as if they had been slapped, and my heart beat- 
ing so violently that I had to stop and recover my breath 
before I knocked. Mr. O’Connor (as I will call him now) 
was in the dining-room. I told him briefly what had 
happened, and his face grew stern as he listened. ‘1 was 
expecting this,’ he said, ‘ but not sosoon ; I must go away 
to-night. If I had only twenty-four hours start I could 
defy them ; as it is I am in deadly peril.’ Then a divine 
inspiration flashed into my mind. At present the resem- 
blance between my father and O’Connor even extended 
to their walk, for both had a limp—my father’s the result 
of a sprained ankle, from which he had not quite 
recovered, and O’Connor’s was permanent. The great 
idea that came to me was this. That my father should 
visit O’Connor’s garden the following morning. If the 
police saw him enter, they would think it was O’Connor 
returning from bathing, as he often did at that hour. My 
friend agreed that the plan was Napoleonic. If it 
succeeded it would give him just the start he needed, and 
if it failed it was the fortune of war. Michael O’Connor 
was very pale, but his voice was steady as we said good- 
bye under the portraits of Lord Edward and Emmett. 

‘A lamp was burning on the wide chimney-piece, and 
the dying fire threw a flickering light on the pictured 
faces of the dead patriots, making them glow with a 
fictitious life. Probably they had gone through some 
such scene in their troubled lives. ‘You have been the 
best and truest friend to me in the world,’ said Michael 
O’Connor, taking my hand. ‘I shall never cease to 
thank you all my life for what you have done to-night. I 
am an outcast now, but some day, please Heaven, we 
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shall meet in happier times.’ I was just a stupid boy, 
and, though I felt I was living in a historical incident, | 
could only stammer out, ‘God save Ireland!’ ‘God 
save Ireland and us all!’ he replied, in his musical 
voice, which I did not hear again for eight years. 
‘Matters turned out as | had hoped. O’Connor was 
well out to sea before the least suspicion arose. Early 
the next morning I baited the hook that was to lure my 
father to the garden, and | felt rather mean in so doing. 
I had to keep reminding myself that no real harm could 
happen to him, and that it was for my country and my 
friend, while 1 glowingly described the wonderful crimson 
damask roses, the hedges of lavender, and quaint old- 
fashioned trees clipped into strange shapes. My father 
—good, simple man !—had a passion for gardens, and 
went cheerfully to his doom. We sauntered about idly 
for a couple of hours, most of the time in full view of the 
road. Mollie was running beside us and explaining the 
history of each plant. I was on thorns. I felt the eyes 
I could not see—unfriendly, eager eyes, that were watch- 
ing us from outside and following every movement. 
Time crept on, and we had to face the road. I knew 
that my father would be arrested as soon as we were 
outside the gate. If he were not, it would only mean 
that the plan had failed. As we passed out I saw a cab 
-drawn up under the trees, and now I began to feel that 
what I had at first regarded as a lark was going to 
make a coward of me; I felt that I would never have 
the necessary courage to become a Fenian. And then, 
two men seemed to spring out of the ground in front of 
us, and before he knew what was happening my father 
was arrested on a charge of conspiracy against the 
Government. I never saw a man so astonished in my 
life. In vain he protested that he was not Michael 
O’Connor, but a peaceful citizen called Kennedy, and a 
staunch Conservative. No fellow could have felt such 
.a mean hound as I did when my father was hustled 
into the cab and driven off to Mountjoy. It was the 
very irony of Fate to arrest him on sucha charge; he 
-detested the Fenians and all their works, and considered 
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Michael O’Connor the greatest blackguard out of gaol, 
although he had a great liking and admiration for Mr. 
Cuthbert. Breathing out fire and slaughter against the 
police, he was carried along. Then I went as quickly 
as possible to try and undo the mischief I had done, by 
getting a friend of my father’s to identify him, but it was 
several hours before he was set free. 

‘‘The Castle authorities were furious at the mistake, 
particularly as there were already special editions of all the 
papers, and as we drove down Sackville Street the news- 
boys were yelling themselves hoarse—“ Sensational Arrest 
of Michael O’Connor! The whole Fenian. conspiracy 
disclosed!” and a lot more of the same sort. My 
father never suspected me, and I did not tell him until 
long afterwards, when we were both able to laugh at 
the part I had played in the comedy. 

‘Michael O’Connor escaped to America, and Mollie 
and her aunt followed him when things were a little 
quieter. The old brown house was shut up, and grass 
and weeds grew rank and long, choking up the roses 
and lavender in the pretty garden. In course of time 
I went into Trinity, but I never forgot Mollie. Her 
blue eyes came between me and my work, and some- 
times, quite suddenly, a memory of the scent of that 
garden would rush over me like a wave. Then I felt I 
must cross the sea and find her out. At last it grew 
too strong to be borne, and when I was twenty I went 
to America. I found sweet Mollie Cuthbert sweeter 
than ever, and, to make a long story short, I married 
her, and if you care to visit us you will see that we 
are sweethearts still.” 


SopntE L. MacIntTosu. 





Blackgame Shooting in the South of 
Scotland. 


ALTHOUGH the twentieth of August can by no means be 
said to rival the ‘glorious twelfth,” it is to many sports- 
men in the South of Scotland quite as important a day, 
and on many properties in Galloway not a shot is fired 
before the later date. | 

This is particularly the case in ‘‘ The Glenkens,” which 
is the upper district of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
and stretches away to the borders of Dumfriesshire and 
Ayrshire. 

On many properties in that district blackgame are 
much more numerous than grouse, and, as they are not 
nearly so wild upon the wing, very good bags of these 
fine birds are frequently obtained. 

It is, perhaps, open to doubt whether in the district in 
question blackgame shooting might’ not with advantage 
be postponed until 1st September. 

So far as the writer’s experience goes, partridges are 
found in considerable numbers upon the blackgame 
ground, and it would be a manifest advantage to the bag 
for the sportsman to have a free hand at both kinds of 
game from the first. 

Moreover, it very often happens that in a late, wet 
season the young blackgame are not quite fit for shooting 
on the opening Uay, and would be greatly improved in 
condition and power of flight by being allowed the few 
days’ additional grace. 

Although both grouse and blackgame are generally to 
be found within the bounds of every shooting in the 
district in question, they do not, as a rule, affect the same 
kind of ground. 


As most people, and all sportsmen, are aware, grouse 
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and the heather go together. Blackgame, on the con- 
trary, are generally found on lower and marshy ground, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of crops—z.e., oats 
and turnips. 

Not that blackgame are ever found on the higher 
ground and in the immediate neighbourhood of grouse, 
but the birds there met with are for the most part either 
old blackcock or barren grey-hens. 

There is, the writer thinks, nothing unsportsmanlike or 
wrong in shooting the latter--indeed, the fewer of these 
barren hens left upon the ground in one season, the more 
likelihood will there be of healthy young broods the 
following year. 

Considering his size, the old blackcock is by no means 
easily shot, being certainly as wide-awake and difficult of 
approach as any game-bird. 

Moreover, when fairly upon the wing, he flies with 
extraordinary swiftness, and even when he is encountered 
at close quarters he will often lie like a stone until the 
sportsmen have passed him, then off he goes like a shot 
round the corner of the nearest knoll or boulder. 

The services of one or more well-trained dogs are quite 
indispensable to success in blackgame shooting, and for 
this particular purpose the setter, or a cross between setter 
and retriever, is more suitable than the pointer. 

The latter is, as a rule, too fine-skinned for sch rough 
work, and is apt to be knocked up by a few hours 
of it. 

Perhaps a brief description of a day and a-half of 
black-game shooting may interest some readers. 

A very early start was, of necessity, effected on the 
morning of the 20th, as a twenty-three miles drive had to 
be accomplished before reaching the ground. 

Four guns, with the keeper and one or two beaters, 
made up ) the party, while a setter and a retriever-setter, 
with one steady old pointer, were taken along. 

After a long. but most enjoyable drive through the 
fresh morning air, the shooting ground is sighted, but 
still at some miles distance. 

It is eagerly scanned, the reader may be sure, as a 
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good deal depends upon the “lie” of the ground under 
crop. 

Having satisfied ourselves upon this important point, 
we push on rapidly over a comparatively level, though 
rather rutty road, and speedily arrive at our destina- 
tion. 

Here the warmest of welcomes awaits us from our 
friend, the tenant of the ground over which we are to 
shoot ; and, having quickly partaken of a_ substantial 
second breakfast, we sally forth. 

Our host, who accompanies us, but does not carry a 
gun, promises good sport and a fair bag, provided we 
. only hold on straight.” 

As we approach “the hill, along an exceedingly rough 
farm road, our old pointer suddenly comes to a dead 
stand in a clump of bracken at the foot of a scaur. 

The shot is taken by a young clergyman who makes 
one of our party, and his reverence is evidently in good 
form; for, as an old blackcock gets up with the usual 
noisy demonstration, not much under fifty yards from the 
gun, he is down in a moment, and so first blood is 
drawn. 

We proceed up-hill direct to the bone grouse ground, 
and, traversing this as steadily and quietly as possible, 
we are rewarded by frequent rises of fair-sized coveys, as 
well as several pairs of grouse. 

The whole party appears to be in fairly good shooting 
trim, and the bag steadily grows until lunch-time, when 
it shows eight and a-half brace of grouse, three brace of 
blackgame, eight hares, three rabbits. three snipe, and 
two golden plover. 

The two plover fall to the writer's gun by a single 
shot. 

Lunch is partaken of beside an ice-cold spring of 
mineral (iron) water, high upon the hillside, the spot 
commanding a beautiful and extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

The farmer’s hospitable providing having been done 
ample justice to by the whole party, and the pipe of peaceand 
goodwill having been enjoyed by the smokers of the party, 
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we tramp on over the remainder of the hill, adding five 
additional brace of grouse to the bag. 

Descending to the lower ground, where there are two 
fields of oats in addition to a large turnip field, we get 
among the blackgame. 

The oats, although a good crop so far as regards the 
ear, is short in the straw, and the farmer, with our men 
and the dogs, proceed to beat the fields out towards the 
guns, posted at intervals in front. 

Here remarkably good sport is enjoyed, and, despite 
the usual proportion of excusable and inexcusable misses, 
three and a-half brace of young black-game, two grouse- 
cocks, a grey-hen, and three hares are brought to bag. 

By this time a number of blackgame have been marked 
down in the turnip-field, and we now follow them up 
without delay. 

These having been already broken up and fired over, 
now lie like stones, and without the dogs it would be all 
but impossible to flush them. 

The retriever-setter, however, proves himself to be 
invaluable here, although he at first proves rather rash, 
and requires more than a touch of the whip, before he is 
fairly steadied. 

As the blackgame, for the most part, now rise singly, 
and well within gun-shot, we make excellent work, and 
the bag is considerably increased despite some miss- 
ing. 

As evening draws on, and the sum dips behind the 
Kells range of hills, we shoot our way back to the farm- 
house, where the warmest of welcomes and a most 
excellent and appetising high-tea await us. 

By the way, has any reader ever tasted “braxy” 
mutton ham? 

For the benefit of the uninitiated Saxon, it may be 
explained a “ braxy” sheep is one that has died from 
accident or exposure, without the intervention of the 
butcher. 

Cured by the thrifty hands of a Scotch farm-wife, the 
braxy ham seems to us to be superlatively good eating, 
and, with the addition of fried eggs, bacon, scones, oat- 
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cake, and tea, it furnishes a repast most appetising and 
welcome to wearied sportsman. 

A modest brew of steaming. whiskey-toddy, with the 
accompaniment of old Scotch songs and stories, winds 
up a happy day, and we retire to our heather and peat- 
scented bedrooms with, let us hope, not unthankful 
hearts. 

Next day we enjoy an excellent forenoon’s sport, partly 
over fresh ground, and add considerably to the bag of 
the previous day. 

We cease firing at an early hour on account of the long 
homeward drive, and find on making a final count that 
the bag reaches the following respectable total—viz., 
thirty-three and a-half brace blackgame, fourteen and a- 
half brace of grouse, fourteen hares, nine rabbits, three 
wood-pigeon, four snipe, and two golden plover. 

The drive home through the sweet evening air proves 
almost as delightful as our previous early morning’s 
experience, and we reach our journey’s end pretty well 
tired out, but one and all declaring that we have had 


excellent sport and two very enjoyable days. 


A. J. Gorvon. 





The Maharajab’s Entry for the Maripoor Cup. 


“I’m done for this time unless Robin Adair can pull off 
the race,” said George Drake, sucking away at his pipe 
gloomily as he spoke; “‘ the Maharajah’s horse is the only 
one who has a chance against him, but the Panther’s 
chance is too good a one for me to feel too lively under 
the circumstances.” The look and the fame of the man 
to whom he spoke would have told a tale to Drake's 
intimates that he was nearer than ever to passing the 
rubicon between respectability and vagabondism. 

When first he had come to Pinsore, as manager to one of 
Paterson’s estates, he had been as steady and sociable a 
young fellow as need be, and a general favourite with 
everyone ; then someone at home had died leaving him 
an income of some £200 a year, and his moral deteriora- 
tion had begun with a careless neglect of his work, and 
ending with the last year in being more or less cold- 
shouldered by the married men of the district and 
becoming of the tribe of jungle wallahs, those beings who 
constitute a society for themselves and never call on the 
ladies of the community. Now, as we hear, he was 
making a last bid for fortune by backing his horse, Robin 
Adair, for the winner of the Maripoor Maiden Cup. 

The man he addressed was also a derelict of Anglo- 
Indian society. He too had sunk, but rather socially 
than morally, for from his boyhood he had seemed unable 
to run straight, and it was a sort of mania with him to 
draw others into the whirlpools he was perpetually creating 
of shady transactions or clever swindles. He looked at 
the man opposite him now with a furtive glance. Drake 
had done a bit or two of sharp dealing already at Robert 
Peel’s instigation, but it had required all the fluent 
plausibility of Peel’s tongue to persuade him to take 
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advantage of a legal quibble and give the ethics of an 
English gentleman the go by. What Peel had to propose 
now steered closer to the wind than ever. It would even 
be a criminal offence if it could be brought home, but then 
Robert Peel prided himself on his cleverness and assured 
himself that it never could be; still, he had better make 
quite sure of his victim’s straits, he told himself, before 
he brought forward his latest swindling concoction. 

“Ts it really as bad as that old man?” he responded to 
Drake’s remark. ‘I fancy you area bit hipped. Why 
not sell the horse, and take that and your spare cash back 
to England and make a fresh start ?” 

“ wish to God I could,” passionately spoke the other 
man ; ‘I’ve wished it this past six months, but I can’t, I 
tell you ; if I can’t pull off five hundred over this race | 
might as well blow my brains out, and I expect I shall 
too,” he finished up more quietly with a short laugh. 

There had been some queer tales going round about 
Drake, and Peel had heard them, and an acquaintance 
which Drake would have a year ago had somehow sprung 
up between them ; now he felt pretty sure of his man. 

‘Well, I’m sorry for you, and I could help you to make 
that little sum you’re so anxious for, I fancy, if you 
weren't so damned particular,” he remarked as a feeler. 

“T particular! I can’t afford to be particular. Short 
of burglary I’m game for anything,” he answered with 
averted eyes 

‘Well, I don’t know I ought to tell you. You see, 
there are several men in it with me. I ought not to have 
said anything, I suppose, but I felt a bit sorry for you,” 
said Peel, pretending to draw back a little when he found 
how easily his fish was going to take the bait. 

“Come, I’m not quite a fool. I suppose you want me 
to help you in some dirty trick, so you might as well tell 
me what you are up to at once,” said Drake miserably. 
“Are you going to doctor the Maharajah’s horse or 
what?” 

‘““Oh! come, I say; if you weren’t down on your luck I 
would’nt stand this sort of thing. If you really want to 
know I'll tell you, and you can go in with us or not—as 
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you like, but you must promise to keep a quiet tongue 
aaa way.” 

‘Oh, I'll promise right enough; have'nt I told you I’m 
desperate? You don't know sow desperate. If it’s 
nothing the law is likely to get hold of us for I'll do it, 
just to get clear this time and live decently ever after- 
wards, as the story books say. I don’t fancy a bullet 
through my brain and an end of it all, as it will have to be 
a week to-day if this fails; so fire ahead.” 

“It’s the double event I want you to go in for,” said 
Peel slowly. ‘‘ Put all you’re worth on Robin Adair’s 
winning, and I'll get my friends to back the Panther first 
past the post. All you've got to do is to see that the 
Maharajah’s horse does get first past the post. I think you 
admit | can ride, and if you make me your jockey you 
needn't worry about that. You said you wanted five 
hundred. Well, you can have that—and double that— 
to start off again on the straight, as you're so devilish 
anxious to do,” he ended with a sneer. 

“What are you aiming at,” demanded Drake with a 
flush ; ‘if the Panther goes first past the post she’s won, 
I suppose ?” 

“Well, not exactly; you see, I happen to know— 
though no one else must get wind of it before the race— 
that the Marajah ran the Panther as Paddy Flat up in the 
North, and now. she is entered as Panther for the Maiden 
Cup. All we have to do is to protest after the race. 
The rules down here are that all bets made dona fide must 
be redeemed, and we shall pull in money wholesale 
without being suspected, as Panther and Robin Adair 
are the favourites. Not a bad little plan, eh? And 
won't His Highness be jolly sold? The biter bit, old 
man; that’s what it amounts to, and we'll only do 
business with the bookies, who can be looked on in much 
the same light. They’d do the same if they got the 
chance.” 

He was looking at Drake a little anxiously as he spoke. 
It was necessary to the success of the scheme that Drake 
should join the gang, as there was very little to choose 
between the horses, and it was quite within the bounds 
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of possibility that Robin Adair would beat the Panther 
on his own merits. 

He was relieved, therefore, when Drake shook himself 
together and responded, ‘“‘ Well, you do it all ; and mind, 
if | get through, it’s the last I see of you; I mean to go 
square.” He stretched out his hand, as he spoke, to the 
brandy bottle that stood on the table between them in the 
Hotel garden at Maripoor, where they were already 
stopping for the races spoken of, and filled his glass half 
full of it again, and yet again, to try and drive away to 
oblivion the knowledge of what he had become. Was 
this the lowest he could sink to, he wondered, or when he 
had mixed for a few weeks or months with criminals in 
prison, as perhaps he soon might do, would he lose even 
the saving grace of shame he pondered vaguely, and 
laugh and joke over his sharpness? No, never; that he 
determined. There was always the pistol and a bullet, 
and he drank yet again in search of Lethe. 


* * * * 


It was the second day of the races at Maripoor, the 
hotels were full, and everyone was entertaining friends. 
It was the week of the year for Maripoor, and she made 
the most of it. The Maharajah’s carriage, with its gorgeous 
liveries and running footman, had already gone through 
the town to the racecourse. His Highness was chatting 
with a group of Her Majesty’s officers about the Panther 
and her chances, and expressing his interest in this her 
first appearance on the course. The men who were 
Peel's confederates were engaged in making bets in every 
direction, and not at all adhering to what Peel had thrown 
out as a sop to Drake’s conscience about the bookies being 
the only victims. In the pocket of Peel reposed the 
written protest agaiust Panther, the horse of his Highness 
the Maharajah of Gooneer, who had run the Panther at the 
Prenah racecourse as Paddy Flat. Peel himself was in 
the paddock waiting to be weighed in. 

The race was early on the programme of the day, and 
skilful was the riding of Peel, who retarded as he seemed 
to urge on Robin Adair, and the finish came as a grand 
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excitement, the Panther winning by half a head. No 
one who was not in the conspiracy could have detected 
the clever pulling of Peel, but Drake knew and cursed 
his fate that he had ever been drawn into the conspiracy. 

The result of the race meant a good deal to young 
Bruce Arleigh. He had put a £50 note on the Panther’s 
winning, and stood to receive £300. He saw a holi- 
day “home” with plenty of cash in his pocket—home, 
where he had not been for five years—and he turned 
with a happy smile to move with the crowd. He had 
not taken a step before he looked down to see what his 
foot touched, and stooped to pick up a long piece of 
folded paper. Mechanically he opened it, and saw a 
written protest against Panther, the horse who had just 
gained him his holiday, as he thought. He stared at it 
in amazement, not realising what it meant, what evidence 
it afforded, and then folded it again and looked ahead 
with perplexity in his honest young eyes. He supposed 
he had better hand it in himseif at the stewards’ tent ; ten 
minutes of the twenty allowed had already elapsed: he had 
better go. The crowd had thinned now. It was the last 
race before the luncheon hour, and everyone had moved 
towards the tents. He was making up his mind to go, 
when he saw Peel, the jockey of Robin Adair, approach- 
ing, looking anxiously from side to side. Arleigh knew 
him too well to want to speak to him, and hurried his 
movements a little and handed in the protest, with an 
explanation of how he had found it. 

The stewards looked at it in turn, and then one of them 
turned suddenly with the question : 

‘When did you say you picked this up?” 

‘Directly the race was over, just as the people began 
to move,” answered Bruce. 

His conclusions were not very rapidly formed, and his 
sole thought was that, if this proved true and Panther 
were disqualified, then farewell to his £ 300 and his holiday 
home. He was hazy even as to whether he would 
get back the fifty under the rules of the Maripoor race- 
course, and he felt rather as if he had put an halter round 
his own neck. 
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The stewards were quicker-witted, and a hum of ex- 
citement arose at his reply. The man who had asked 
the question as to the time was the calmest. He 
handed the protest to the senior steward, remarking : 

“It is written in zz&, and signed by the jockey of 
Robin Adair; this must have been known before the 
race was ridden.” 

Bruce Arleigh, if not a man of ideas, was a man of 
action. He saw now how things were trending, and 
left the stewards discussing what ought to be done and 
went to do it. He had not far to seek his 
quarry. Peel was just emerging from the dress- 
ing-room in ordinary attire. His face was white and 
anxious-looking; he had missed the protest from his 
pocket, and knew too well what mischief the finder of it 
could work him. If he were dishonest, it might be pos- 
sible to buy him off, but it would not be safe to try and 
find him, and Robert Peel intended to save his own skin 
entire, and leave George Drake, the owner of the win- 
ning horse, to make what explanation he could for his jockey 
having ridden a race against which he had before riding 
written a protest. 

He saw young Arleigh approach him with impatience, 
but it would never do to appear anxious, so he met him 
with a smile. 

‘A good race, wasn’t it—a near shave for the Panther? 
My horse went a bit stale, or we should have won easily. 
I suppose you haven’t seen the owner? He'll be awfully 
down —had a lot on Robin Adair winning.” 

“Had he? I’m sorry for that, though I was afraid 
of it. They'll be wanting you in the stewards’ tent soon, 
so I’m afraid you can’t look for him,” replied Arleigh, 
suspecting that Peel’s motive was to get rid of him. 

Peel turned a sickly colour, and looked at Arleigh 
viciously. It was no good, he saw, attempting physical 
violence, and the British bull- dog expression on Bruce’s 
face made it equally apparent it was no good attempting 
a game of bluff, so he stood sullenly facing him while the 
minutes dragged by. Presently he looked . furtively round 
to see if any of his fellow-conspirators were near and 
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could do anything to help him. His face lighted up with 
a grin of malice as he caught sight of Drake. He had 
always hated him, because he knew, though he tried hard 
not to, that Drake had not yet sunk to his own level, and 
that he—Drake—could still afford to despise him. If it 
came to the dock, it would be compensatory to have 
Drake at his side. 

‘They'll want Drake, too,” he remarked more cheer- 
fully to Arleigh in an aside ; then, seeing that Drake hesi- 
tated to approach when he saw Peel talking to Arleigh, who 
he had known and whom he was ashamed to meet now, 
Peel called: “‘Come along, Drake. Mr. Arleigh wants 
us to have a champagne lunch with him; he’s in luck 
over Panther’s winning, if we’re not.” Drake at this 
drew nearer to thank Arleigh and to congratulate him on 
his luck, as he knew he must do to prevent suspicion ; 
but before he could speak Arleigh, with one look of con- 
tempt at Peel, interrupted— 

“Mr. Drake, we used to be friends, and I owe you 
something for once saving my life. If, as I’m afraid, 
you've had anything to do with a conspiracy this man is 
connected with, I give you warning that the stewards 
may have you arrested at any moment.” 

Drake seemed stunned for a second, then with a quiet 
“Thank you,” he turned away. 

When at last the stewards had decided that it would 
be as well to arrest Peel and Drake before they got wind 
of what was in the air, they found Arleigh standing 
guard over Peel, but the course was searched in vain for 
Drake. 

Peel, brought before the stewards, brazened it out, and 
then, turning a venomous look on Arleigh, remarked— 

‘This gentleman pretends to be very virtuous, but I 
fancy he is amenable to the law for helping a man whom 
he knew to be as guilty as I to escape.” 

The stewards turned to Arleigh for an explanation. 

‘Yes, it’s true,” he replied. ‘‘I used to chum with 
him, and he saved my life once. This sort of thing isn’t 
natural to him, as it is to that vermin who tied to pre- 
vent his getting away, and | warned him.” 
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It was said quite simply, and the stewards averted 
their eyes as they ordered a further search to be made 
along the outlying roads. 

But George Drake was never brought to the bar of 
human justice. His affairs, as he had said, were too com- 
plicated for that, and the bullet did its work and silenced 
his troubled existence for ever. 

For political reasons, it was deemed inexpedient to 
make public the Maripoor Race scandal, as His Highness 
the Maharajah’s part in it hardly bore scrutiny, so things 
were hushed up as far as might be, and Peel got off with 
having to disgorge his ill-gotten gains, and an intimation 
that if he were suspected of any further malpractices on 
the course his present behaviour would be reported to the 
Turf Committee. He sank lower and lower, and last year 
was reported as having died in abject misery in some 
opium den in Calcutta. 


D. GEepLInc Woop. 





Hn Lccident—Wotbing More. 


THE scene was the card-room of one of the sporting West 
End clubs ; the time, 1 a.m.; and the point of interest a 
group of three men, two of whom were seated at a small 
card-table. It hardly needed a second glance at the 
cynical—almost cruel—face of the older man and the 
flushed forehead and tremulous mouth of the younger, to 
determine that the card players were engaged in the time- 
honoured game of hawk and pigeon. 

What the precise vé/e of the third man was it would 
have been more difficult to decide. That he was a soldier 
was evident from a certain square stiffness of the 
shoulders and a little three-cornered patch of white on the 
forehead, that stood out in strong contrast to the deep 
sunburnt tint of the rest of the face. A certain eagle- 
like watchfulness in the glance that followed the move- 
ments of the older man rather belied the attitude of a 
merely disinterested spectator of high play. 

‘Your game again, Stonefort,” exclaimed the younger 
man. ‘That makes how much?” trying to speak non. 
chalantly, though the hand that conveyed the glass of 
brandy and soda to his lips shook slightly. 

“Just £500, Lyndhurst ; of course, not counting your 
I.0.U.’s for last night,” rejoined his companion coolly, but 
with a watchful glance at his opponent’s flushed eager 
face. 

‘Five hundred, is it?” setting down the empty glass. 
‘All right, Stonefort, your deal.” 

“Don’t you think, Lyndhurst, you have had about 
enough play for one evening?” said Mark Rutherford at 
this juncture ; “you know it doesn’t do to tempt one’s 
luck too far 


“But that’s just it, Rutherford ; I’ve had nothing but 
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the devil's own ill-luck since last night, and it’s bound to 
change sometime.” 

Mark Rutherford was silent, but his watchful eyes 
became more and more intent as the game proceeded, 
and young Lyndhurst’s luck showed not the slightest 
sign of changing, except, indeed, from bad to worse. 

The boy—for he was little more— had grown haggard 
during the last half-hour, as his losses steadily increased. 

Mark Rutherford had twice ventured on a remonstrance, 
only to be silenced by his companion’s boyish irritability. 
The game proceeded in silence till suddenly Mark 
Rutherford laid a brown, muscular hand on the cards 
young Lyndhurst was about to take up. 

‘“ Rutherford, what do you mean by this unwarrantable 
interference ?” began the boy hotly. 

“Just this, Lyndhurst, that you might as well stop 
playing at once; you are not likely to have anything 
than the devil’s own luck; your opponent’s luck is too 
persistently good to allow of anything else.” 

‘“What the devil do you mean, sir?” cried Stonefort, 
leaping to his feet, while his face grew white with fury. 

“ Rutherford, are you mad?” murmured young 
Lyndhurst, gazing in bewildered astonishment at the two 
men as they confronted each other. 

“No, I’m not mad, Lyndhurst, but——’ 

“Captain Rutherford has rather exceeded the ordinary 
duties of guardian angel to innocent youth,” said John 
Stonefort witli a cold sneer, as he began to gather up the 
cards; ‘unfortunately, I shall be under the painful 
necessity of insisting on an explanation.” 

“My explanation lies there!” said Mark Rutherford, 
quietly, as with a sudden forward movement he seized 
the hand in which Stonefort still held the cards. 

‘Rutherford, what do you mean?” gasped young 
Lyndhurst. 

‘‘Only that there are marked cards in this pack—ace, 
king, and others have the mark of this gentleman's 
thumb-nail.” 

For an instant there was dead silence, the room being 
entirely deserted save for the three men. Then— 


’ 
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‘You lie!” thundered Stonefort, and tried to free his 
hand by a dexterous twist. 

But Mark Rutherford’s muscles were steel, and the 
attempt was a failure. 

For a few terrible seconds the two men glared in 
each other’s eyes, then John Stonefort suddenly seized 
a decanter and dashed it full in his adversary’s face. 

The blow was a powerful one, and Mark Rutherford’s 
grasp relaxed and he staggered backwards against the 
card-table, then fell heavily to the ground. 

Young Lyndhurst rushed forward to intercept his fall. 

‘Water !—for God’s sake ring for water, Stonefort— 
quick !” 

But there was no response to this agonised appeal. 
There was the sound of rapid footsteps, and somewhere 
in the house a door banged loudly—John Stonefort had 
gone ! 

“The scoundrel!” muttered Arthur Lyndhurst, as he 
rushed to the bell and rang it furiously ; then, kneeling 
beside his prostrate friend, endeavoured to force some 
brandy between the closed lips. 

‘Some water, as quick as ever you can””—to the Club 
servant who had appeared in answer to his ring. ‘“ Tele- 
phone the nearest doctor ; there’s a sovereign for you, if 
you can fetch one in ten minutes.” 

The man disappeared, and for the next ten minutes 
Arthur Lyndhurst did his best to restore his friend to con- 
sciousness, the look of horror and anxiety deepening on 
his face as he discovered how fruitless these efforts 
were. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, as he detected the sound 
of more than one footstep ascending the stairs, and in 
another: moment the doctor was kneeling by Mark 
Rutherford’s side. 

‘Don't be alarmed—he'll come round all right. Ugly 
blow, though, to floor a man of his physique. Another 
half-inch to the right and—ah! that’s better,” as Mark 
Rutherford languidly unclosed his eyes; then, catching 
sight of young Lyndhurst’s conscience-stricken face, 
suddenly raised himself and said in a rapid whisper— 
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‘“All right, Lyndhurst, no need to make a fuss, but 
—here’s the card,” and unclosing his hand, in which lay 
the ace of hearts. ‘‘ Keep it man, in case——.” Then, 
with a visible effort—‘‘ Don’t say a word about this—this 
affair to anyone. You promise?” 

“All right, old chap—I promise.” 

“Thanks, Lyndhurst.” Then, with a faint smile— 
“‘There’s no need to make a fuss, doctor; I—I’m all 
all right, you know.” 

And, by way of demonstrating this statement more 
effectually, Mark Rutherford promptly fainted again. 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss RutH LynpuurRstT was not in the best of tempers, 
which, to do her justice, was rather unusual. She could 
not in the least have told what made her feel so cross ; 
it certainly wasn’t Aunt Charlotte, who was, if anything, 
more placid than usual. It couldn’t have been the 
weather either, because that was bright enough this 
March morning, though, to be sure, there was a touch of 
east in the wind, and that, as everyone knows, is neither 
good for man nor beast. 

Ruth’s fox-terrier felt there was something amiss, and 
forebore to do more than glance reproachfully at her, as 
she left the beach with all its possibilities of mad rushes 
into the advancing waves, and began to climb the steep 
cliff, from whence the view seaward might compensate 
human beings for the discomfort of being nearly blown off 
their feet. To fox-terriers there was no such compensa- 
tion; it was merely an uninteresting, close-trimmed down, 
where, to be sure, one could have some good gallops across 
country did one not feel it incumbent on one to keep a 
sharp eye on one’s mistress, lest she should venture too 
near the edge of the cliff. 

Being a sympathetic young person, perhaps Rough’s 
mistress guessed somewhat of these reflections. She 
withdrew her eyes from their long, dreamy gaze seaward, 
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and sitting down in the shelter of a huge rock, threw an 
arm round the neck of her dog friend. 

“Poor old Rough; what a cross-patch your mistress 
is, isn’t she? Oh, I know you are too polite to say so, 
you dear, but she is—anyway to-day. I wonder why? 
Do you know? Aunt Charlotte, you say; well, perhaps 
it was rather aggravating of her to insist on coming down 
to Greytown just when—just when everything was—er— 
beginning in town. But I was guzte good tempered about 
it, wasn’t I, Rough dear? Yes, I’m glad you wag your 
tail so enthusiastically. And Captain Rutherford couldn’t 
have told the least bit in the world that I was disappointed 
about leaving town just now, could he ?—not even that 
last night in the conservatory at the Markhams’, when 
that horrid Mr. Stonefort interrupted us. Captain 
Rutherford had just asked me if he might come and call 
the next day, and I think I said yes, didn’t I, Rough? 
Yes, I thought so; though I somehow can’t remember 
very clearly anything that happened, except that Mark— 
Captain Rutherford looked so nice and sunburnt and such 
an out and out soldier. What’s that you say, Rough—I 
looked rather nice too? Oh, you dear old flatterer! Now 
I come to think of it, I believe my white ball gown was 
rather pretty, and Captain Rutherford said the violets— 
but that’s another story, Rough, isn’t it? What I want 
to ask you, as a sensible dog, is this: Can you imagine 
why an upright, honourable gentleman, after asking so 
pointedly if he might call, should have made not the 
slightest attempt to avail himself of the permission? You 
think, perhaps, he has been called away by the War 
Office or some tiresome official people ; but there you're 
wrong, my dear Rough. I had a letter from Arthur this 
morning, and he says he’s seen Rutherford several times. 
Then he can’t be ill, you know, Rough, or else Arthur 
would have mentioned it ; so—so what do you think can 
be the reason, Rough dear? You are puzzled too? I 
I thought so ; it zs strange, isn’t it? Think of his V.C., 
and the way he won it! You can hardly imagine a man 
like that being rude to a woman, particularly a woman 
who—No, Rough dear, I’m not crying ; it was a drop of 


33 
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rain, I think, that fell on your nose just now. Perhaps 
we had better be going back. Why, Rough, what is the 
matter? You musn’t show your teeth and bristle up like 
that just because you see a man coming over the cliff: 
you must remember strangers have just as much right— 
oh, Rough dear, I see, it is that hateful Mr. Stonefort! 
I think I should show my teeth, too, if it were quite 
polite. Perhaps he won’t see us if we—oh, Rough, 
Rough, why did you bark so furiously; don’t you see you 
have betrayed us?” 


x * * * 


It was evident Rough’s mistress was quite right ; the 
bark had betrayed them, and perhaps the cynical smile 
which stole round John Stonefort’s mouth on discovery of 
their retreat, more than justified the distrust of both 
mistress and dog. 

John Stonefort loved Ruth Lyndhurst as much as was 
possible for a man of his stamp to love anyone. It was a 
love in which unselfish consideration for the woman had 
no part nor lot, and one which had not in the least inter- 
fered with his deliberate fleecing of her brother at cards. 
Nor did it prevent him now from indulging in a cynical 
smile at the thought of the part she—the woman he loved 
—was destined to play in his scheme of vengeance on 
Mark Rutherford. That vengeance which he had vowed 
it should be the purpose of his life to compass from the 
moment Mark Rutherford’s hand had gripped his across 
the card-table and he read the contempt in the other 
man’s eyes. 

It was that look which had driven him to make his 
revenge as swift and sure as possible. He had guessed, 
and rightly, that the scene in the card-room would be 
kept a secret from Arthur Lyndhurst’s sister, and he 
knew that Mark Rutherford would be unable to present 
himself before the lady of his love, at any rate, for some 
weeks to come. The excuse of a cab accident would be 
good enough for most men and might explain even a 
couple of black eyes, but Mark Rutherford was not the 
kind of man to resort to such excuse—‘‘too much of a fool 
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not to betray himself, particularly when Ruth’s fine eyes 
were on him!” John Stonefort had concluded with a con- 
temptuous laugh, as he ensconced himself in the corner of 
a first-class carriage of the Greytown train the morning 
after the fiasco in the card-room. As to the disgrace of 
public exposure, he relied on the probability of Arthur 
Lyndhurst’s putting that off till his friend was sufficiently 
recovered to advise what ought to be done. 

After all, one must leave something to chance, he 
reflected, as he proceeded to light an excellent cigar— 
besides, they have no proof; I took good care of that. 
It’s not many men who would have been cool enough to 
have held on to the cards when his hand was being 
gripped in a vice. By Jove! What muscles of steel the 
beggar has! 

In the meantime he was bound for Greytown and Ruth, 
and it should not be his fault if, after a few days spent in 
that quiet spot, the possibility of public exposure did not 
become an impossibility. A man can hardly denounce 
his sister’s fiance as a card-sharper, particularly without 
proofs, and, as for Rutherford, his consideration for the 
woman he loves would make him hold his tongue—“ he’s 
fool enough for anything. H’m; I think, on the whole, 
Ruth is a better weapon in my hands than a revolver at 
six paces! Of course, she'll require managing—women 
always do; and Ruth hasn’t that dainty little square chin 
for nothing. Still, I haven’t often found them obdurate 
(with another of his cynical smiles), and, after all, if the 
worst comes to the worst—but, no; I won't think of 
failure. I want Ruth Lyndhurst, and I'll have her if I 
can; but, if I fail, then—by the devil and all his angels— 
Mark Rutherford shall not win her.” 

These were the amiable intentions with which John 
Stonefort arrived in Greytown, and was now strolling 
across the Downs to where Ruth and her dog:sat under 
the lea of the rocks. 
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CHAPTER III. 


““How do you do, Miss Lyndhurst? Lovely morning, 
isn’t it?” seating himself on a ledge of rock that blocked 
the little path leading upwards to the Downs. 

“Do you call it lovely? I don’t Mr. Stonefort ; the 
wind is in the east, and it is going to rain. Rough and 
I had just made up our minds that it was time to be 
moving,” rising as she spoke. 

“Oh! don’t go yet, please, Miss Lyndhurst. The 
rain will keep off, I assure you—the glass is quite 
high.” 

“Ts it?” said Ruth, indifferently ; “but you know 
Greytown weather is quite indifferent to the state of the 
barometer—it changes so rapidly. Perhaps you don’t 
know Greytown weather?” 

‘No, I can’t say I do; this is my first visit here,” with 
a meaning glance at Ruth’s averted face. 

“Really? Well, to tell the truth, I thought no one 
knew of its existence but Aunt Charlotte and myself?” 

“Wouldn't that be sufficient to make any place 
known?” said Stonefort, in what Ruth mentally stigma- 
tised as “his horrid foreign manner.” “ But you forget, 
Miss Lyndhurst, you mentioned that you were coming 
down here the last time I saw you—that evening when I 
was so unfortunate as to interrupt your interesting conver- 
sation with Captain Rutherford.” 

“Did I?” repeated Ruth, ‘‘ I don’t remember,” quietly 
ignoring the latter part of the sentence. 

‘Perhaps not ; but, as I said, you were so engrossed in 
your conversation with Captain Rutherford that you 
hadn’t much notice to bestow on such a humble indivi- 
dual as myself.” 

The girl’s pale cheek flushed slightly as she replied, 
with admirable coolness : 

“Captain Rutherford’s conversation was engrossing, 
certainly—would have been so to anyone,” meeting her 
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companion’s eyes unflinchingly. ‘He was telling me 
about the Soudan.” 

“Oh, I see! Recounting his adventures by flood and 
field,” with an imperfectly veiled sneer. 

“Captain Rutherford was not talking about his own 
brave deeds—they speak for themselves. Besides, it’s 
hardly an Englishman’s way, I fancy, and certainly not 
Captain Rutherford’s,” with defiant warmth. 

‘He is fortunate in having such a valiant champion. 
But I forgot ”—smiling—‘ your sex has always been 
partial to soldiers. I suppose it’s the uniform and the 
bands.” 

“Oh, of course, that’s it! You see, we women 
have no appreciation of such minor details as intrepid 
courage and self-sacrificing heroism,” 

‘“Oh,*yes! I know—V.C.’s and all that sort of thing 
are most effective in their way, but 9 

“Why, Mr. Stonefort, you talk as if you took no 
pride in such men! Surely you are English enough to 
appreciate English heroes?” with a slight curl of her 
lip. 

John Stonefort’s forehead flushed slightly as a remem- 
brance of his grandfather, Otto Steinfurt, of Frankfort, 
Jew and money-lender, crossed his mind, but only for an 
instant. The next he was smiling once more as he said 
nonchalantly, ‘‘ You’re quite mistaken, Miss Lyndhurst ; 
I appreciate personal valour, patriotism, and all that sort 
of thing, but you must pardon me if I refuse to follow 
your feminine lead and exalt every brave soldier into a 
model of all the cardinal virtues.” 

‘‘ But when one sees——” 

‘‘Ah, yes ; pardon me, Miss Lyndhurst, that’s just it— 
women don’t see; at least, not without that distance 
which proverbially lends enchantment to the view.” 

‘“ But,” half doubtfully, “I think we women sometimes 
know instinctively ——” 

‘Or think you do. For my part,” with a keen glance 
at his companion, “were I a woman I should not be 
inclined to trust a man any farther than I could see him, 
even in spite of the eulogies of a brother.” 
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“Mr. Stonefort, I don’t know what your object is in 
making these insinuations against Captain Rutherford, 
but you must excuse me if I decline to discuss the subject 
further.” 

‘Incredible as it may appear, Miss Lyndhurst, my 
sole object in this instance was your welfare and that of 
your brother, and I thought—but perhaps, as you say, it 
is well not to discuss the matter.” 

“But, Mr. Stonefort, I don’t understand; what has 
Arthur’s welfare to do with Captain Rutherford ? ” 

‘More than you think, Miss Lyndhurst, but perhaps it 
would be as well not to say anything that——” 

“Oh, go on, go on!” with alittle gesture of impatience. 

“Well,” with : an affectation of great reluctance, ‘“ per- 
haps you are aware your brother has rather a taste for high 
play. Yes, 1 see you knew!” with a keen glance at 
Ruth’s puckered brow. ‘‘ Well, Captain Rutherford ——” 

“Has the greatest horror of gambling ; he told me so 
himself,” interpolated Ruth quickly. 

“Indeed! That’s rather odd!” rejoined her companion 
with a cynical smile, and lapsed into silence. 

. “Mr. Stonefort, what do you mean? Why is it odd 
that Captain Rutherford should object to gambling ? ” 

‘Only as a mere coincidence, seeing he seemed very 
much interested in a game the other evening in which 
your brother stood to lose £700.” 

‘“Seven hundred pounds!” repeated Ruth blankly ; 
‘and Captain Rutherford was-playing for such stakes as 
that!” 

“No, he was not actually playing, I believe, but he 
was an interested spectator, and that’s how he got mixed 
up with the disturbance afterwards ; but ” hesitating, 
“this is really not the sort of story for your ears, Miss 
Lyndhurst.” 

“Oh! go on,” impatiently. 

‘Well, to make a long story short, there was a row 
and Captain Rutherford seems to have got rather knocked 
about. A regretable incident, of course, to happen to a 


man who objects so strongly to gambling,” with a percep- 
tible sneer. : 
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“ But I don’t understand—-—” 

“Perhaps it is just as well; however, I daresay you 
understand enough to see that Captain Rutherford is not 
exactly suited for the 7é¢e of guide, philosopher and friend 
of youth.” 

“Mr. Stonefort, are you perfectly szve all this is true— 
might you not have been mistaken?” turning a pale, 
shocked face to her companion. 

‘‘Quite sure of the facts, Miss Lyndhurst. Of course, 
I don’t pretend to be accurate as to details; but I have 
no doubt your brother or Captain Rutherford—as soon 
as he is sufficiently recovered—-would be able——” 

“Stop, Mr. Stonefort ”"—imperiously—‘ I refuse abso- 
lutely to hear any more of this disgraceful business. Had 
it not been for my brother, I should not have consented 
to listen at all to what is, after all, a story that most men 
would prefer to keep to themselves. Even now I cannot 
quite see why 

“Can you not?” suddenly abandoning his careless 
manner—‘‘can you not understand that I wish to save 
you of all women from the machinations of a hypocritical 
scoundrel such as this Captain Rutherford. Ruth, is it 
possible that you do not know—that you cannot see—that 
I love you?” suddenly imprisoning the. girl’s gloved hand 
in his. 

“You dove me? You?” with indignant emphasis on the 
pronoun, while the steady eyes gazed scornfully into his ; 
“and you think to recommend yourself to me by 
blackening the character of an honourable man, a man 


‘Who, after practically asking you to be his wife, 
allows three or four days to elapse before availing himself 
of your permission——' 

“You coward!” says Ruth, with blazing eyes, as for 
one instant she stands confronting her tormentor, scorn 
expressed in every line of the youthful figure, then, with- 
out another word, she steps past him and speeds up the 
path over the cliff. 

“H’m!” looking after the girlish, wind-blown figure 
with cynical admiration. ‘‘ Not quite as satisfactory as I 
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could have wished, but—but she'll come round—women 
always do.” 

And, with another smile, John Stonefort calmly 
lighted a fresh cigarette. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘“‘ Berkeley Chambers. 

‘My dear Ruth,—Just a line to ask you to engage 
rooms for Rutherford and myself at your hotel. 
He has been awfully ill, poor chap, for the last five 
weeks, the result of an accident. He got a blow 
across the eyes, and the doctor was afraid the optic 
nerve was injured ; but luckily there is no danger of 
that now, and he is getting on famously. The doctor 
thinks change of air to some quiet place is what he 
wants most, and when I suggested Greytown he 
seemed rather keen about it ; so we are coming down 
by the 4.30 train. 

“IT tried for an extra week’s leave, but my chief 
turned rusty, so I shall be obliged to get back to 
York to-morrow. However, you and Aunt Charlotte 
will look after Rutherford, | know—not that he 
wants any real nursing, you know, but he is not 
allowed to use his eyes much yet, so perhaps you 
might read to him nowand then or give him an arm, 
as he is obliged to wear a shade over his eyes out of 
doors. However, you and Aunt Charlotte will un- 
derstand all that. Az vevorr. To-morrow about 
4.30.—Yours, 

‘““ ARTHUR.” 


‘A letter, my dear?” said Aunt Charlotte, bustling 
into the sunny morning room where Ruth sat lost in 
thought, her brother’s open letter in her hand. 

“Yes, from Arthur,” handing the missive across the 
breakfast-table. 


“ Dear, dear, poor young man.” murmured Aunt Char- 
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lotte; ‘‘an accident. I wonder what it could have been. 
How like a man not to explain. Well, we must take care 
of Captain Rutherford between us. Perhaps, Ruth dear, 
you had better see the manager about the room at once.” 

‘Perhaps I had,” said Ruth, glad to escape from the 
storm of question and surmise in which Aunt Charlotte 
would be bound to indulge. 


* * * * 


Mark Rutherford had been at Greytown a fortnight, 
apparently quite resigned to his ré/e of invalid. 

Aunt Charlotte fairly revelled in her duties as head 
nurse. She spent part of the morning reading the news- 
papers aloud, and was delighted when she occasionally 
glanced over her spectacles to find Captain Rutherford 
apparently listening with rapt attention. As a matter of 
fact, his views on the South African question were 
decidedly hazy, perhaps because Ruth’s profile as she sat 
working at the window seemed such a much more engross- 
ing matter. He had ample time to decide that she had 
the prettiest little ear in the world, and her long lashes 
were charming as they rested on the delicate oval of her 
cheek. 

After the newspapers, Aunt Charlotte would insist on 
taking him for a drive in her comfortable landau, and 
altogether she coddled and petted him to her heart’s 
content. Mark Rutherford had never known a mother’s 
love or care, and was grateful and tenderly deferential to 
the kind-hearted, if somewhat fussy, old lady. 

But the afternoon! Ah, that was the time, when Aunt 
Charlotte despatched both the young folks for a walk, 
with many injunctions to Ruth to take care of Captain 
Rutherford, and not ‘to let him be run over by one of 
those horrible bicycles !” 

Mark was a little puzzled by Ruth’s manner, and, to 
tell the truth, the girl hardly understood herself. She felt 
John Stonefort’s story was untrue, and yet Captain 
Rutherford’s reluctance to speak of the cause of his 
accident was so very apparent that even Aunt Charlotte 
had noticed it. 
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‘‘Where shall we go this afternoon, Captain Ruther- 
ford?” said she, pausing at the door of the hotel on a 
glorious afternoon in June. 

‘May I choose?” 

‘‘ Of course, invalids always choose !” 

‘Then let us go to the east cliff.” 

“Very well; but I’m rather afraid -——’ 

Afraid?” 

“Yes, the path is so steep and you might slip and——” 

‘Not with this as a support,” said Mark, with the least 
possible pressure on the rounded arm on which his hand 
rested. 

There was silence after that, until they had ensconced 
themselves in Ruth’s favourite seat on a ledge under the 
cliff. 

Then—* Miss Lyndhurst,” said Mark, ‘“ you think me 
rather a scoundrel, don’t you?” 

‘A scoundrel?” said Ruth. You?” There was such 
indignant emphasis on the pronoun that Mark Rutherford 
felt as though he could have taken her then and there 
in his arms and kissed her. . 

‘Well, perhaps not exactly that; but you must have 
wondered at my silence, at my not explaining what must 
have seemed to you——” 

“Stay!” said Ruth, raising an imperious little hand. 
‘‘T want to tell you that I don’t believe a word of Mr. 
Stonefort’s story. 

“Stonefort? What has he got to do with it ?” 

‘He told me about Arthur’s gambling and—and your 
accident,” said Ruth, hesitatingly, “but I felt sure his 
story wasn’t true. He told me——” 

And Ruth proceeded to give a rapid sketch of her 
interview with John Stonefort. 

‘The scoundrel!” muttered Mark Rutherford, under 
his breath, but aloud he said: ‘“‘ Well, as you have heard 
one version of the story, perhaps you had better hear 
mine, though it’s not the kind of thing one would choose 
to bother a lady with.” 

And Mark told her in as few words as possible the 
details of the scene in the card-room. 


’ 
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“What a horrible hypocrite!” cried Ruth, on its con- 
clusion. ‘‘ Oh, I knew he was a horrid man, and the 
oftener I saw him si 

‘But you don’t know him well, do you?” interrupted 
Mark, with some anxiety in his voice. 

“No, I don’t know him well, but I have seen him 
very often lately. He has been staying at Greytown, 
you know.” 

‘Staying at Greytown?” repeated Mark. ‘“ Why, his 
servant declared he had gone shooting in the Rockies. 
What on earth ” Then, with a quick glance at Ruth’s 
flushed cheek, ‘“‘ Surely he has not dared to—to annoy 
you in any way?” 

“If you call meeting one on every available occasion 
annoying, he certainly was; I positively grew afraid to 
take any of my usual walks. But let us not talk about 
him, please.” 

“But, Miss Lyndhurst — Ruth—surely he didn’t 
dare ‘5 

‘“Yes, he—he dared,” said Ruth, somewhat enigmati- 
cally, in a shy little whisper, as Mark possessed himself 
of her hand, and, pushing up his shade, gazed into her 
downcast face. 

‘And you, what did you say?” 

“I’m afraid I was very angry, and told him so, and 
then I—I ran away.” 

“And a very sensible proceeding, too,” said Mark, 
struggling with a smile. ‘ But talking of Stonefort re- 
minds me that he interrupted me in the middle of a 
sentence—that night at the Markham’s. Do you re- 
member ?” 

Did she remember! The swift, shy glance she shot at 
him was surely sufficient assurance of that. 

‘‘May I finish that sentence now?” said Mark. 

The answer was so low that, as he bent his head to 
hear, a tiny tress of Ruth’s hair blew across his lips. 
Mark’s steady voice trembled as he said : 

“It was only this, Ruth, my darling, I love you—will 
you be my wife?” 

Rose raised her head and gave one swift look into the 
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steadfast face above her, but no reply came from her 
tremulous lips. ) 

‘“Won’t you answer me, my darling?” said Mark, and 
his voice no longer trembled as he placed one hand 
round the girl’s waist, while the other raised the dimpled 
chin. 

‘“J—] can't,” Ruth whispered, half piteously ; and 
perhaps it was true. Speech is difficult under some cir- 
cumstances. 

Half-an-hour—an hour—had passed, and at last Ruth 
raised her head and made a rather ineffectual attempt to 
re-arrange her curly locks. 

‘Oh, Mark! it must be getting quite late. Just see 
where the sun is, and oh! how horrid of him!” 

“Horrid! Who, where?” 

‘‘Why, down there, under the cliff, that coast-guard. 

He—he’s been looking at us through his telescope.” 

“Has he?” with admirable fortitude. ‘‘ Let him look. 
It’s not often he will see such a pleasant sight,” quietly 
replacing his arm. 

‘‘Mark, you must not. It really is getting late, and we 
mustn’t keep Aunt Charlotte waiting. I wonder where 
Rough is ?-—after sea-gulls, I suppose. Please stay there, 
Mark, while I go and look forhim. Now, do let me put 
the shade back over your eyes. You ought not to have 
taken it off, really.” ; 

‘You forget, my darling, there are some sights that 
are ‘good for sair e’en.’” 

‘Your pretty speeches come so easily, sir, that I’m 
half-inclined to suspect long practice,” said Ruth, saucily, 
as she climbed the path, calling “ Rough! Rough!” as 
she went. But there was no trace of Rough, who, to tell 
the truth, had taken advantage of his mistress’ pre-occu- 
pation to have a little rabbit-hunt on his own account. 

Ruth climbed a neighbouring rock, and, shading her 
eyes with her hand, scanned the downs with eager eyes. 
There was certainly no trace of Rough; but what was 
that silhouetted so darkly against the summer sky ? 

Ruth caught her breath as she made out the figure of 
a man standing on the ledge off the cliff overhanging the 
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spot where Mark and she had been sitting a moment 
before—where Mark was sitting now! The man was 
peering over the edge of the rock, and, as Ruth stood as 
if rooted to the spot, she suddenly saw him bend down, 
and, raising an enormous stone above his head, make as 
if to hurl it down on something beneath. Then Ruth’s 
shriek rent the summer stillness. The man started, 
stumbled, and in another second had overbalanced him- 
self and disappeared over the edge of the cliff.. Ruth’s 
second shriek froze on her lips as she watched the dark 
mass cleave the air, then, with an agonized cry of ‘‘ Mark! 
Mark!” she rushed down the steep path. 

‘“T am here, my dearest,” cried Mark, striding to meet 
her. 

“You are safe? Oh! thank God, thank God!” 

“Yes, I’m safe enough, but that poor beggar—but we 
musn’t waste any time, Ruth; I want you to hurry into 
the town and send the nearest doctor, while I go and see 
to that poor chap.” 

‘Yes, Mark,” said Ruth, instinctively obeying the note 
of command in her lover’s voice; ‘‘but—but you won't go 
down the cliff this way, please ; it’s so dangerous.” 

“It’s shorter and that’s the main point,” said he, and 
disappeared down the path. 

An hour later Ruth was standing with her lover in the 
gathering dusk. The girl’s face was pale as she said 
quietly — 

“So it was Mr. Stonefort, Mark?” 

“Ta” 

‘I suppose if he had succeeded in throwing that stone 
you—you would have been killed ?” 

‘Well, I imagine it would probably have knocked me 
off that narrow ledge.” 

Silence for a while, then—‘‘ Has his mother arrived ? ” 

‘Yes, poor soul!” 

‘‘She—I mean everyone thinks it was an accident, 
don’t they, Mark ?” 

‘Yes, no one knows, but you and I—that Stonefort 
intended——” 

‘To kill you,” added Ruth in a shuddering whisper, 
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and her lover felt her tremble within his encircling 
arm. 

Another pause. 

“Mark,” said Ruth presently, ‘for his mother’s sake 
it must remain an accident.” 

‘‘My dearest,” kissing the sweet, pleading lips, “as 
you say, for his mother’s sake, it shall remain an accident 
—nothing more.” 


Maup CoLeEBorRN. 





“‘bappen and Chance.” 


THERE was a quickening sense of spring in the air; the 
long-lasting cold had loosened its bands, and the stir and 
spread of returning life gathered fresh vigour daily. 
Adown the village street there was opening of windows, 
polishing of panes, a flutter of washing lines long inno- 
cent of the sun, and a score of busy housewives conscious 
of suddenly conspicuous dust about their dwellings. 

No less than five new bales of assertively coloured 
stuffs, with ribbons of sorts, overflowed their allotted 
window-space into the grocery department at Jimmy 
Darnton’s, where they testified against the dinginess of 
winter wearing apparel, and kindled a desire of possession 
in feminine breasts that was further inflamed, on going 
lower down the street, by the appearance of a new 
fashion-plate, alluringly parting the curtains at the abode 
of Miss Anne Bingley, dressmaker. 

Miss Bingley herself, though well on in the forties, was 
conscious of the same inexplicable sensation of disturb- 
ance as she fixed, and snipped, and took counsel with 
the Glass of Fashion, and was moved to strange 
maidenly thrills over the cutting-out of Polly Thomson’s 
wedding gown. : 

The sparrows chirped and chased each other amongst 
the red daisies and the polyanthus clumps outside ; the 
linnet in its green cage made futile darts against the bars, 
urged by sudden recollection of balmy hedgerows and the 
the bliss of callow nestlings ; and Selina Drew, who sat 
making buttonholes by the window, smiled now and again 
to herself, and stole repeated glances at the glass in her 
workbox-lid under pretence of choosing a fresh needle. 

“There! that’s all ready to start sewin’,” said Miss 
Bingley, breaking a long silence with a sigh of relief, as she 
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raised her wearied back from its stoop over the cutting- 
table. She paused to smooth a ruck out with her closed 
scissors before continuing—‘ It’s rare an’ pretty stuff. 
I’ve always reckoned blue to be my colour, too.” 

Selina gave a half-perceptible sneer; her day-dream 
had been rudely interrupted. 

‘Pity it aren’t for you, then,” she said, carelessly. 

Miss Bingley straightened her spruce figure with the 
air of one who refrained from matrimony simply because 
she found it insufficiently attractive. ‘‘ Married in blue, 
she’s sure to rue,” she quoted, complacently. It seemed 
hardly fitting that unqualified felicity should be the portion 
of a mere girl like Polly Thomson. 

‘1 doubt but she'd rue a deal worse if she had to stop an 
old maid,” Selina returned curtly, at which Miss Bingley 
flushed and patted her side-curls deprecatingly, as if to 
assure herself that they were still softly pretty, albeit 
somewhat faded from their earlier lustre. 

Her niece had a coarse way of putting things, by which 
her own finer sensibilities were being constantly jarred 
and repressed; the superior airs and every-day wisdom 
of this beetle-browed, red-cheeked girl made her feel 
herself feeble and insignificant, though there were times 
when she still struggled to assert her right to a measure 
of consideration, and resented this pushing into the 
background, and Selina’s continual assumption of the 
lead in all the little matters of their daily life. 

To-day, some unknown impetus in the air seemed to 
carry her. out of her habitual subjection and lend her 
power to reply; for she raised her head sharply, and 
there was an unwonted snap in her speech as she said— 

‘““There’s a deal in the Bible about folks marryin’ and 
givin’ in marriage ; and if you study your chapter careful, 
Selina Drew, you'll see they was mostlins of a sensible 
age, and didn’t rush hot-foot int’ it like gells does nowa- 
days.” 

Selina’s eyebrows went up critically. 

‘Then I s’pose such as you, an’ Miss Snowdon, an’ Mr. 
Sidcup, sets up for bein’ Patriarchs, an’ all?” she drawled, 
with slow impertinence. 
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‘‘Mr. Sidcup’s a fine set-up man of his time of life, an’ 
not for to call old,” returned Miss Bingley, judiciously 
evading the personality, and balancing her scissors with 
a conscious expression that was reminiscent of the fact 
that the worthy widower had changed corners in his pew, 
last Sunday was a week back, and now sat where he could 
observe her by a quite natural side turn of his head. She 
had been convinced all along that her new bonnet was a 
triumph of delicately suggestive bloom. 

‘“Miss Snowdon flatters hersen she'll catch him if she 
keeps on long enough,” the girl continued. ‘I saw her 
drive off to Gedborough with him, of Saturday.” 

‘ She’d hev to get things for t’ house, most like. Folks 
all say she’s a good housekeeper to him,” Miss Bingley 
said, uneasily ; ‘‘ but I doubt a deal of it’s show-off.” 

‘“That’s as may be. But she looked rare setten up when 
they come back, an’ there was a great drapery parcel in 
t' trap fra Hudson’s. What for should she go to Hud- 
son’s now? It’s quality shop. I expect there’s some- 
thing i’ the wind—you see if there aren’t.” Selina broke 
off her thread with a jerk, and gave a mighty yawn. 
“Tt’s that warm in here, I’m fair mafted. I'll away 
up to Darnton’s an’ fetch some more o’ this brown 
cotton.” 

She reached down a gaudy hat from its nail, set it care- 
fully on her pile of hair, and went out. 

For a moment Miss Bingley continued tossing ‘the 
pieces of cut stuff aimlessly about, turning over what she 
had heard in her mind ; then she followed her niece to the 
door and looked out. It was nonsense of Selina—a 
great gawk like Jane Snowdon, indeed ! 

The sparrows were still twittering exultantly, and the 
bright morning sunlight dazzled her eyes and made them 
blink. At the corner, by the smithy, there was a group 
of men standing; she\could hear their loud laughter 
at some joke flung out by the blacksmith, that was 
bandied about and gathered strength from the retort. 
Presently a man with a red, shrewd face broke away from 
the throng, and came down the road towards her, shaking 
his head and laughing, while a parting guffaw followed 


34 
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his retreat. It was Ralph Sidcup, with a parcel under 
his arm. 

Miss Bingley incontinently retreated within doors and 
sought the shelter of her curtains, from behind which she 
might covertly watch his advancing form—her own all 
a-twitter with vague anticipation. Now he was crossing 
the road—what a firm step he had, and scarce so much 
as one could call a stoop of the square shoulders! His 
nose—he was hidden by the lilac bush in the fence. 
He-—— 

The workbox looking-glass was again called into requi- 
sition, this time that she might hastily adjust the slim 
ringlet that would zo¢ lie at ‘the same angle as its com- 
panions on either side the pink wedge of face. A hasty 
pull, a twitch at the worked collar—the bow set crook- 
edly, she was morally certain—but there was Mr. Sidcup 
standing at her very own door, that parcel held as 
tenderly as a baby, and his native gift of tongue struggling 
ineffectually to account for its owner’s presence. 

Thus, for the space of thirty heart-beats—time for a 
flurried consciousness that heads were projecting from 
erstwhile vacant door-steads—stood Ralph Sidcup, pig- 
jobber, and Anne Bingley, dressmaker, on the latter's 
step, exchanging incoherencies : which prelude ended, 
Mr. Sidcup ‘found himself by some miraculous means 
edged across the narrow entry, and deposited, amid 
bewildering’ feminine surroundings, on a chair that sounded 
suspiciously unequal to his bulk. 

“Tt’s aboot this here,” he explained at length, making 
a careful effort to balance himself securely while he 
pushed the parcel towards her across the table. Then 
he leaned back against the wall, breathed a vast sigh of 
relief, and regained some measure of composure in 
watching Miss. Bingley’s fingers fumbling nervously 
the string. 

‘‘ Naay what, coot it!” 

A huge clasp-knife came to the aid of the inadequate 
fingers, and Mr. Sidcup felt himself a man again. 

“My gracious, Mr. Sidcup! Wheriver did you get 
the likes of that?” 
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It was a piece of silk—such a silk as but rarely issues 
from a shop in a sleepy market-town. Rich, lustrous, 
and brown in hue, it had shimmering lights and ripples 
over the entire surface, beneath which lurked satiny 
flowers of some indescribable blue. Miss Bingley gave 
a gasp and regarded it devotionally ; then she tenderly 
raised a fold, fluted it with a deft shake, and worshipped 
anew. 

‘Tf that don’t cap all as iver I see!” 

“Ay; theer’s a good few pigs i’ that theer, now Ah 
tell tha,’ Mr. Sidcup remarked complacently. 

Compliments on his purchase reflected delicately on his 
purchasing capacity. He relapsed into a broad-toothed 
smile, and regarded Anne Bingley with favour. 

“Silk fre a sow’s ear—that’s what it be. Ah lay 
thoo’ve heard tell of sich, but now tha sees it. An’ what’s 
more, thoo’s a-goin’ to make it, straight away. That is, if 
so be as thoo’s not over throng,” he added politely, 
seeing a bewildered expression on the dressmaker’s 
face. 

“| doubt I’m a bit mazed-like, Mr. Sidcup,” she said, 
apologetically. “Make it up, did you say? Happen 
you'll be so good as speak a bit plainer.” 

“That’s what Ah’s a-coomin’ too,” Sidcup returned, 
swallowing down a threatened return of nervousness, and 
speaking with a slow deliberation, to prove that it was a 
mere ordinary matter of business. ‘‘ Tha sees, it’s like 
this, Miss Bingley, ma’am—Ah’s boun ti get wed.” 

Miss Bingley sat suddenly down on the front breadth 
of Polly Thomson’s blue gown and gasped. Were men 
always so outspoken ? 

‘An’ Ah ses to mysen, Ralph Sidcup, Ah ses, thy 
wife shall stand up afore parson in as fine a silk gownd 
as any lady in t’ land, Ah ses. An’ so, Jane Snowdon, 
she tell me o’ that bit o’ stuff i’ Hudson’s, an’ so Ah gans 
in wi’ her of Saturday, an claps doon t’ brass, an’ so, here 
it be.” 

‘Then, as I understand, you’re meanin’ to make them 
—them as you've thought on, a—present, so to 
speak——” 

34* 
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Miss Bingley’s voice failed her. She stroked the edge 
of the brown silk tremblingly. 

“That's it, Miss Bingley; thoo’s struck it, fair an’ 
full. A present of as viewly a silk gownd as pigs can 
pro-cure. 

There was silence, while Ralph Sidcup’s eyes ranged 
the room in search of further inspiration, and Miss 
Bingley waited for the decisive words. 

“Ah lay, now,” he began at length, in an embarrassed 
manner, ‘‘thoo could get along all reet wi’out Selina? 
Thoo’s not set on keepin’ her to live wi’ tha?” 

“Not by no means, Mr. Sidcup. Indeed, though | 
says it, Selina and me’s a deal better apart.” 

“That's well. Ah was feared thoo mud want to hev 
her, an’ theer mud ha’ been an awkwardness-like.” 

Again silence, but this time he smiled full upon her, 
and she reached for the Glass of Fashion to hide 
her tremors. 

‘“Naay what! theer’s time enough for that,” he said, 
putting a broad hand on the paper and rising to go. “ If 


it’s ready again’ Easter it'll do: theer’s Jane te get 
cleaned down first, an’ all.” 

‘But you—you hevn't said who it’s for, Mr. Sidcup,” 
with a bridling simper ; ‘“‘an’ there’s measurements, you 


” 


mind, an-—— 

Ralph Sidcup clapped his hat on with a chuckle, and 
stood up, so that the little room appeared fairly blocked, 
and Miss Bingley shyly backed against the sewing- 
machine. Her sleeve caught ona screw, and he put forth 
a huge finger to its release. 

“What a lahtle conny body thou be now, for sure. To 
think now-—Lord!” his big nose wrinkled up with another 
laugh. ‘ Ah’s upho’d it thoo weant be that hard set 
aboot t’ fit: thoo mun ha’ done it oft enough. An theer’s 
Selina, she'll look to it an’ all-—dang it if she wean’t!” 

He was gone. The same sun was shining on the same 
budding earth ; the birds, disturbed for a moment by his 
loud exit, resumed their chase ; the linnet clung to its 
bars with the same plaintive note of disability, and a great 
bee boomed through the open door on a waft of warm 
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air. Anne Bingley lifted the brown silk reverently in her 
arms, and went somewhat unsteadily into her chamber, 
where she-tilted up the square of looking-glass against 
the window-sill and looked curiously at the strange same 
face that confronted her from its pitted surface. 

The sewing went even more silently than was its wont 
that afternoon. Selina was unusually taciturn, and Miss 
Bingley, though pining for sympathy, shrank into herself 
like some sensitive sea-flower, fearing the touch of the 
rude young nature that would heedlessly probe her most 
tender places. No, she could not tell Selina yet awhile: 
that touch about the patriarchs rankled, though, to be 
sure, the long white beard inseparable in her mind 
from the conception of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
had little enough in common with Mr. Sidcup’s sparse 
side-whiskers. She looked out through the open door 
with a little mazed smile at the sense of well-being and 
of the fitness of things that possessed her. So she was 
part of it all, at last: after all the dull, dawdling years 
since her youth had taken its lingering departure, when 
successive relays of growing girls had set her aside as 
one no more to be accounted of in the actual bustle of 
life, and she had stood patiently apart, giving advice 
about wedding-gowns, and had snipped, and sewed, and 
altered, and made down those same gowns into frocks 
for their little ones—watching those little ones in turn 
grow up and settle down in their appointed places in 
the world, each of them with no thought or comprehen- 
sion for the wistful unsatisfied longings that had been 
sewed, stitch by stitch, into all their carefully-finished 
garments. And now, spring was going to be a real spring 
to her, when not only should the bare trees shoot forth 
into ripples of greenery, and the flowers hold up their 
faces to kiss of sun and breeze, but she, too, should at 
last be bidden rise from her station of onlooker and be 
the chosen of a man—even of Ralph Sidcup, pigjobber. 

She pinned up the seams of Polly Thomson’s skirt, and 
her thoughts took a more concrete turn. Mistress Anne 
Sidcup—how well it went!—in a brown silk dress 
flowered with blue, and blue had always been her 
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colour. . . . And, of course, one couldn’t call it being 
‘‘married in blue” either, because anybody with an eye 
would call it brown, and brown it was for sure. And the 
flowers—well, it wouldn’t require any such great stretch 
of imagination to call them a sort of grey, or purplish grey. 
No doubt the people in the Glass of Fashion had 
quite a different name for it, if she were only up in such 
things ; for they didn’t seem to set much count by the 
simple colours as they had done in her mother’s days. 

‘If you’re meanin’ them two side-bits for the same 
body, Aunt, you’d best not cut ’em both t’ same way.” 

‘“‘Sakes, Selina! what a start you did give me, speakin’ 
that sudden!” 

Miss Bingley’s cheeks took an added shade of pink ; 
she twitched the stuff round quickly and repinned it, while 
Selina looked on, coolly critical. 

‘An’ now you've turned ’em both t’other way round! 
What good’ll that do?” 

“It must be something in the air,” Miss Bingley ex- 
cused herself, nervously. “ I’ve always found it that 
tryin’ i’ spring ; it don’t seem as if I could get set to 
things proper to-day, somehow.” 

Again the soft rustle of stuff as the two women sewed, 
the quick prick of the needles, the monotonous movement 
of the arms. The afternoon sunlight filtered in subdued 
glare through the white blind, close-drawn for “fear of 
fades.” What a comfort it was that Ralph Sidcup’s best 
parlour fronted to the north! There was that worked 
cushion, now—laboriously sewed when Anne was a lass 
at her father’s farm, and hitherto doomed to the inglori- 
ous seclusion of a holland cover ; it should come forth 
resplendent and brighten up the high chair opposite the 
door. And the wax fruits—given her in those same far- 
off days by the young ladies at the Hall, that had grown 
somewhat pulpy and blistered in her own sunny room, and 
had had to be stowed away in a closet—the blemishes 
would never show if they were judiciously placed in 
semi-shadow, and they gave such an air of refinement toa 
house. And then there would be the clippings left over 
from the brown silk, to patch into another cover for the 
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sofa—oh, the room only wanted a few natty touches, such 
as a woman handy with her needle could give it, to be- 
come quite a show place. 

Presently, Miss Bingley’s slowing needle became 
passive in the dropped work, and she absently drew the 
fashion-book towards her, and turned over the leaves in 
search of a plate that had been set aside as too intricate 
in detail for the needs of her every-day customers ; it had 
occurred to her that the style of it would exactly suit the 
requirements of the flowered silk. A pity they didn’t 
describe these things more simply. Her brow furrowed, 
and her lips repeated the directions with noiseless insistence 
as her eyes travelled slowly back and forth along the 
printed column, giving free and generally wide-of-the-mark 

translation of the French terms employed, until at length 
her utter absorption of mind became penetrated by a 
confused sense of disturbance in the room, and she awoke 
to the knowledge that she was being regarded with 
tolerant condescension by a tall, big-boned woman clad 
in an aggressive plaid shawl. 

“ Why, Jane Snowdon! I never seed nor heard—. 
However——” 

“T’ve spoke to you twicet, Miss Bingley, an’ that 
Selina here will bear me out, an’ you took no more notice 
oy me nor if I was a hedge-stake. You sit here a-sewin’ 
an’ a-plannin’ folk’s gownds, till half the time you niver 
know what folks theirsens is a-doin’ on!” 

Miss Snowdon’s voice was raised to an excited pitch ; 
she tossed about on her chair and laughed at Selina, and 
then, drawing herself up, fell to languidly fanning her hot 
face with her pocket-handkerchief. 

The air was fresh outside, despite the sunshine, but 
Jane Snowdon was of a hot nature. Selina put down 
her sewing, and looked at their visitor narrowly. She 
had her own suspicions as to what this sudden show of 
dignity betokened, but she remained silent, with no 
intention of helping matters forward by a word, while 
Miss Bingley hurried in a little flutter of hospitality to 
the corner cupboard and began to take out her best 
crockery. 
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‘For you'll stop an’ hev a drink o’ tea wi’ us, Miss 
Snowdon,” she said, ‘‘ while you’re here. I niver see how 
late it was gettin’. Selina an’ me’s mostly had our teas 
by now.” She spoke with gracious intonation, feeling 
that she could afford to be generous to the vanquished, 
but Miss Snowdon excused herself. 

“ Thank you, Miss Bingley, but I doubt I mustn’t bide 
above a few minutes. Sidcup”—her utterance of the 
name had a possessive familiarity about it that jarred upon 
the dressmaker’s soul—* hev nobbut gone down to 
Bellerby’s about them pigs, an’ he won’t expect for to find 
me out when he comes back. But I thought I’d just 
step down—maybe you weren't expectin’ it like other 
folks was, seein’ you live so quiet ?” 

“I’m sure I take it very kind of you,” Miss Bingley 
said, with the pink flush again suffusing her face, ‘for, of 
course, it—it’ll meana considerable change i’ i’ your manner 
of life too, so to speak.” She glanced nervously at 
Selina, and wished that she had confided in her at first : 
there was no knowing how she would take it, coming 
secondhand like this. 

“Of course,” said Jane Snowdon, sitting well up on her 
chair, and turning her strongly marked hatchet face aside 
with becoming diffidence, “of course, I seen it comin’ a 
long while. I knew right enough how it would all end; 
but for all that I own it did give me a turn when he up 
an’ spoke out so suddent-like about that dress. For when 
I see it in Hudson’s, thinks I to myself, now if Mr. 
Hudson will on’y hold that back a bit, it'll be just the 
thing. An’ then for him to take me in wi’ him to buy it 
t’ very next day! So noticeable for t’ shopmen, an’ all. 
I’m sure I begged him to let me bide in t’ trap, an’ him 
to go an’ do it hissen; but no, that he wouldn’t, not for 
aught I could say. Men’s all alike, when they get taken 
that a-way.” 

‘An’ blue was always my colour,” put in Miss Bingley 
with a simper. 

‘Blue ? oh yes; an’ you've got some periwinks i’ your 
gownd now. I! didn’t mind as you was iver one to wear 
flowers, but it’s brown i’ the main. An’ I’d set out to hev 
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brown, because of them brown feathers I’ve had laid by 
so long, an’ now they'll just come in beautiful.” 

Miss Bingley appeared bewildered, and Selina looked 
from one to the other dubiously. ‘‘ Where is t’ silk ?” 
she demanded at length, “hev you got a bit wi’ you, 
Miss Snowdon? Let’s hev a look at it. 

“Mr. Sidcup brought it here this forenoon, while you 
was out Selina,” her aunt explained apologetically, with 
a little conscious tremor in her voice. ‘“ I’d ought to hev 
told you, but I just set it by in t’ chamber to be out of t’ 
way-like, while we get this work sided———”_ She stopped 
abashed. What was coming over her that she should 
utter such lying excuses? A sort of weak film rose in 
her eyes and she went hastily upstairs and fetched the 
parcel. ‘‘ There!” she said desperately, and shoving it 
across the table she turned to face her niece with her 
poor heart beating at the thought of the explanation about 
to be forced from her, yet feeling some measure of 
support in Jane Snowdon’s apparent friendliness. 

Her visitor drew the parcel closer and unfolded its 
glories with an air of proprietorship that was hard to be 
endured. She held the folds up beneath her chin and 
- becked and bowed across them, while even Selina 
appeared struck with admiration for the lustrous material 
and forbore to de-prize it. ‘It’s a stylish enough thing, 
that,” she commented briefly, and smiled enigmatically at 
her own thoughts. 

‘1 was thinkin’ of a full sket, an’ one o’ them new 
short bodies,” Miss Snowdon said, pointing an explana- 
tory finger at the coloured plate in the window. She 
jerked herself out of her chair, and towered all her angular 
height above the little dressmaker. ‘“ An’ I'd like you to 
set it in hand right away, Miss Bingley, that’s what I 
come to say. Men’s not like us women; they’re that im- 
patient. But still, t’ house mun be cleaned down first, 
come what will, an’ it'll happen pacify him a bit if I says 
you've got it in hand.” 

Anne Bingley drew up stiffly, and laid a tremulous 
palm on the fashion book to steady herself. ‘I’ve not 
made dresses this five-an’-twenty year for nothin’, Jane 
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Snowdon,” she said with dignity, ‘‘an’ I don’t need none 
to tell me my business, zov to advise me about my own 
concerns,” she added pointedly. 

‘‘Hoity-toity! Anne Bingley! I'd as lief they’d made 
it at Hudson’s, as hev all this clamjamfrey about it ; but 
you'd made for every woman in t’ parish as has been wed 
this twenty year, an’ I thought shame to be t’ first to 
leave you out. It’s come to be pretty deed if a woman 
mayn’t hev her say about her own wedding gownd!” 
with which parting shot Miss Snowdon bounced out of 
the house, and proceeded up the road with every angle 
of her body telling of outraged sensibility. 

Selina laughed. ‘ Her wedding gownd!” she echoed 
contemptuously ; then she looked in the workbox lid, and 
tried a fold of the flowered silk against her own 
complexion. 

Anne Bingley’s frame quivered so with indignation that 
she could hardly stand, but she shut her lips tight with a 
snap, and waited for the bad moment to pass by. It 
would never do to tell Selina in the face of such an 
outrageous assumption as that to which Jane Snowdon 
had given utterance. She already heard in imagination 
just how the girl’s laugh of derision would be stretched 
to the inclusion of her own claim likewise, how it would 
be treated merely as the love-sick fantasy of another old 
maid, and her tender, late-blossoming romance be chilled 
and smitten by the frost of alien scrutiny. She locked 
her secret yet closer in her breast, scared at the thought of 
how nearly she had been betrayed into declaring it, and 
listened with half an ear to her niece’s sneering comments, 
alternately endorsing their applicability to the other 
woman’s infatuation, and then again shrinking, self- 
consciously, from the knowledge that had Selina but the 
least inkling of the truth, they would be turned with 
equal vigour and unconcern against herself. She must 
bide her time in patience until a word from Ralph 
Sidcup himself should raise her safely above the 
onslaughts of all brow-beating tongues. 


Thus two days went by, and the news of Mr. Sidcup’s 
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purchase of a wedding gown, and conjecture as to its 
probable wearer, flung the whole village into a ferment of 
curiosity. Jane Snowdon had not spared to publish her 
own view of the affair, which was treated with greater or 
less credulity, according to its reception before or behind 
her back. Jimmy Darnton did a considerable trade in 
dress pieces and remnants, and Miss Bingley’s hands were 
full to overflowing in consequence. It was astonishing 
with what unanimity all the female population of the 
place required to be rigged ont in new or re-modelled 
garments : with what marvellous dexterity they emerged 
from discussing details sartorial into the allied topic of 
Mr. Sidcup’s approaching venture up the matrimonial 
creek ; and how one and all of them must, as a special 
favour to herself, request Miss Bingley’s permission to 
view the flowered silk. With grudging pride a corner 
would forthwith be unfolded to their gaze, pounced upon, 
twisted between finger and thumb for a test of its quality, 
and insinuating remarks probed between the joints of its 
exhibitor’s discretion. 

“For you do keep it that close, Miss Bingley, as its 
hardlins neighbourly,” complained Mrs. Wells, the 
butcher's wife, who had given well nigh unlimited orders 
in the hope of eliciting special information, “‘ an’ it stands 
to reason you must know all about it, seeing it’s got to 
be fiton!” To all of which Anne Bingley, with a brid- 
ling simper, returned evasive answers that pricked her 
conscience sorely when in cool moments she came to 
compare them with the truth. 

‘Indeed, I do call it a discipline, bein’ in love and a- 
keepin’ of it hid, an’ strivin’ to be true an’ just in our 
dealin’s,” she thought to herself as she sat in church on 
the Sunday evening and saw Jane Snowdon sail into 
Sidcup’s pew, wearing an air of high gratification that, in 
company with downcast lids, was calculated to assure all 
present of their coming relationship. 

The pigjobber himself had a somewhat perturbed bear- 
ing, to obviate which he stared about a good deal ina 
would-be jaunty fashion, and by the frequency of his gaze 
impelled Miss Bingley to modestly lower her veil and 
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abstain from joining in the last hymn with its suggestive 
refrain of ‘“ Therefore give us Love.” 

All through the service she had been nerving herself for 
the ordeal that would follow its termination, when Mr. Sid- 
cup, according to immemorial etiquette in such cases, would 
publicly join her at the church door, and tacitly proclaim 
her the real owner of the gown by accompanying her with 
ceremony as far as her own threshold. As the night was 
warm for the time of year, she might, indeed, even be 
prevailed upon to stroll a littke down the Carr Lane with 
him, if he were very pressing. She meditated much on 
the assurance of the younger folk, who took all such open 
beauing to and fro with a laughing equanimity that seemed 
to her to be a little lacking in proper delicacy ; and when 
the congregation was finally dismissed she lingered shyly 
in her pew, putting away her books, so that Ralph Sidcup 
had already sallied forth, and was halfway down the 
churchyard before she issued from the porch. He had 
separated himself from Jane Snowdon, and was speaking 
to Selina, who had hurried out first and who replied to 
his remarks with a coquettish flirt of her head ; then, 
without looking back, he became absorbed into the male 
group at the gate, and Miss Bingley was left to take her 
solitary way home, with a sudden uneasy sinking at her 
heart. 

If it were a hard thing to nerve herself for the ordeal, 
it became a much more grievous one to find there was 
none awaiting her. 

As she sat in her darkling parlour, lacking energy to 
strike a light, the first real doubt that had assailed her 
since Ralph Sidcup’s quasi-declaration began to fret and 
agitate her mind. In her depressed condition his words 
came back to her with more uncertain sound, and the 
dread of having, perchance, mistaken his intention, began 
to rack her with ever-increasing force. 

Again and again she combatted the enemy with the 
proof of his looks, the obvious implication of his be- 
haviour, until she became fairly dizzy with the see-saw of 
emotion, and the slow-passing couples in the street, dimly 
shadowed forth beyond the hedge, seemed to her like so 
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many evidences of youth going carelessly away into the 
future and leaving her to her forlorn and unconsidered 
solitude. This was only the intensification of a thought 
that had visited her before, many a time and oft, when 
she had waited for Selina’s return, sitting quietly, as 
now, in the gloaming, that she might rest her eyes and 
save candle-light until supper-time ; but now, when she 
had believed herself called to take place in this procession 
of love, it seemed harder than ever to be cast back into 
the lonely past, to listen to the murmur of the voices, the 
tread of the coupled feet, that had come to have such a 
strong and intense meaning for her. The talk and i 

uendoes of her customers ‘during the past week, Selina’s S 
sneers about patriarchs, the cushion that was to be made 
from the clippings of the silk dress, all came back in an 
incongruous jumble and tormented her ; while the know- 
ledge ‘that the dress itself was lying in a drawer upstairs 
awaiting her skillwent through her like a stab from a friend. 

“Tt do seem as if ro-mance ” (she called it ‘‘ romance” 
with conscious superiority, being instructed in the work- 
ings thereof by a serial in the Glass of Fashion”)—it 
do seem as if ro-mance had oughter hev a strong consti- 
tution to back it up-like. I niver thought to be put about 
this a-way. But there—it’s course o’ true love belike, an’ 
it doesn’t beseem us to murmur.” 

The thought gave a measure of .comfort, and 
served to compose her for the time being; but in the 
morning, when the daily press of work began again, the 
lurking doubt re-awakened to fret and trouble her, so that 
the cutting went wrong, while the mind that should have 
been guiding the scissors was busied balancing its chances 
against Miss Snowdon’s assertion, and Selina did not 
scruple to intimate her opinion that her aunt was growing 
daffling and getting past her work. 

‘It’s nobbut t’ spring weather tryin’ mea bit,” Miss 
Bingley excused herself again, and made renewed and 
futile efforts to concentrate her mind. 

Presently Polly Thomson looked in, a-bubble with 


news, under pretext of making some change in her 
wedding-gown. 
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‘You'll hev heerd tell as Mr. Sidcup’s away to Ged- 
boro’?” she burst forth, as soon as this ostensible object 
was effected. ‘Said he aimed to keep clear of all t 
sweepin’ downs, so he’ve gone to bide wi’s son Noah a 
bit. Jane Snowdon she can look sharp when she’s set, 
an’ no mistake. Top rooms is done a’ready.” 

Anne Bingley’s face became more tightly strained than 
before. 

‘“When’s he like to come back?” she asked, in a 
level voice, keeping her back studiously turned to her 
niece. 

“Time for t’ weddin’, ske says. Hev you got t’ dress 
made yet, Miss Bingley?” 

‘‘Neither made nor started,” said Selina, snapping her 
thread. 

““My sakes! you'll have to look alive, then,” Miss 
Thomson retorted, appreciatively. ‘* She will be put about 
if it bain’t ready 1’ i time. She called me ewerything last 
neet, just along o’ me sayin’ I’d sooner hev thought i it was 
you he was after. Fancy gettin’ wed at her time o’ life! 
She says she saw him Gildas’ Eve was a twelvemonth, 
an’ knew how it would be all along ” 

“Saw him of Gildas’ Eve?” Miss Bingley repeated, 
tremulously. 

“Yes.” Polly Thomson croodled up her knees, and 
sank her voice to a mysterious whisper befitting such a 
theme, while Miss Bingley, with = dreadful anticipatory 
shiver creeping down her spine, drew a step closer and 
fixed eager eyes upon her face. ‘‘ Leastways, she didn’t 
rightly see him, not clear, she said, but she heard his step, 
an’ it’s amost the same thing. She’d been over to our 
house, an’ we were all for doin’ things, you know ; that 
was how Tom and me first come together. Now, I add 
see him.” Polly diverged over the ever fresh charm of 
the personal reminiscence, unaware of Selina’s disparag- 
ing shrug, to whom it was a many-times-told tale and 
credited none the more for its repetition. ‘“He were as 
plain as plain, bein’ moonlight, an’ full at that—just as it 
might be now ; to-night’s Gildas’ Eve, you mind, on’y | 
don’t need to try it any more—an’ he come an’ laid his 
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hand quite heavy an’ suddent-like on my handkercher, an’ 
then he was gone. An’ I was i’ bed when I come to. I 
lay | was properly freetened, for I niver could tell how 
I’d gotten there.” 

“Ah! heavy!” echoed Miss Bingley, shaking her 
head. ‘“ An’ goin’ to be married i’ blue, too! Eh, dear 
me!” 

‘“ But,” Polly continued, not heeding the interruption, 
“about Jane Snowdon. When she got home, what must 
she do but leave 4er handkercher out, same as us gells, 
an’ she heard someone come an pick it up, an’ makes 
certain sure it were Mr. Sidcup. Which it wern’t!” she 
ejaculated, in a transport of delight ; “it were old Dick 
Crofts o’ Dykeside, for he tell’d me so hisself, and he 
showed me t’ handkercher an’ all! So it’s Mrs. Dick 
Crofts she'll be if iver she’s wed, spite of her fine 
gownd ; for it’s Gospel true when you see folks of Gildas’ 
Eve.” 

When Polly Thomson had gone her casual way, Miss 
Bingley carried the roll of silk back to her chamber, 
snecked the door as a precaution against the possible in- 
gress of Selina, and set herself down to think out the 
situation. It was altogether beyond her power to apply 
her mind to the ordinary routine of work ; forces that she 
did not understand seemed to be taking her up in their 
hands and be bending her will about at their pleasure, 
much as she had bent the jointed limbs of the stiff wooden 
doll of her childhood. In her own mind she felt to be 
groping vaguely after some chain of idea, the continuity 
of which persistently evaded her, and two disconnected 
facts alone stood out clearly defined to her comprehen- 
sion. First, that the dress for Mr. Sidcup’s bride must be 
set in hand immediately ; and second, that without more 
definite assurance to satisfy her, she dare not make it up 
for herself. Even setting mere personal sentiment aside, 
a silk of that texture and price was not to be lightly trifled 
with, and cut to the measure of one small, spare 
woman, while there remained the slightest particle of 
doubt that it might not be destined, after all, for another 
of greater stature. And yet, the finger of Fate, as pro- 
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truded from the hand of old Dick Crofts, certainly pointed 
to a negation of Jane Snowdon’s rosy hopes. Behind 
these two conflicting facts a shadowy third, of reconcil- 
ing power, loomed as yet evasively, till by-and-bye a 
sudden gleam of recollection clove the chaos in her 
brain, and a solution of the difficulty stood forth com- 
plete—St. Gildas’ Eve! 

Polly Thomson had talked of Gildas’ Eve; more, she 
had had recourse to the spell, and her approaching nup- 
tials with Tom Jarvis testified to its truth. Jane 
Snowdon had likewise tried it, with results quite as satis- 
factory, so far as Miss Bingley was concerned. It only 
remained that she, too, should make incursion into the 
realm which Providence usually keeps hidden from our 
gaze, and, granting that Ralph: Sidcup should in very 
deed appear unto her, proceed with all expedition and a 
clear conscience to the making of her gown. It did not 
seem such a very terrific ordeal—at least not now, 
in the brisk morning hours—merely to set her handkerchief 
out atmidnight and watch for the appearance of theman she 
hoped to marry to come and pick it up; yet the thought of 
his ghostly presence passing through her garden, while the 
actual corporeal Sidcup remained eleven miles distant at 
Gedborough, caused her flesh to creep apprehensively, 
and she wished with all her soul that ‘she could have 
settled the matter comfortably by a dream in bed. 

But dreams were not to be depended upon in urgent 
cases. They were skittish things, and very little sufficed 
to scare them from arriving at the appointed time. 
The least slip in the preparation, the ;,tiniest error in 
knitting the spell, and the whole airy fabric declined to 
be erected, and sleep remained an uninhabitable wilder- 
ness. Anne Bingley minded the time, a good many 
years back, when the thought of Ralph Sidcup had first 
set her maiden heart aflame, and she had kept St. Mark’s 
fast with a black rigour that had surely promised recom- 
pense, but the night was a blank in spite of it, and Anne, 
after much searching of heart, had precluded the truant 
Ralph from blame for his non-appearance, and held that 
the charm had unwittingly been broken by the swallow- 
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ing of her thread-ends as she sewed. Shortly after- 
wards Ralph had married Esther Darly, whose temper 
led him a short but bitter dance until her death, which 
occurred when their only child, Noah, was three years of 
age. 

” For many years Ralph, mindful of the disaster 
of this early venture, had shunned all female society 
other than that of his housekeeper, who possessed no 
charms that might either alarm or allure him ; though of 
late, and since Noah was grown up to man’s estate, he 
had spruced up a bit at the turn of the year, and given 
the gossips occasion to predict that he was on the look- 
out for a second Mrs. Sidcup. 

Miss Bingley firmly resolved within herself that never 
again should thread ends be permitted to stand between 
her and the coveted position. This time she would pin 
her faith to her handkerchief, and behold the result with 
her own waking eyes. Happily there need be no delay 
about iteither. It was already Gildas’ Eve, as Polly had 
reminded her ; it only remained to devise some means by 
which Selina should be kept in the dark as to her 
intentions, and a few short. hours would see the end of 
her uncertainty. 

As she sat entranced in the low raftered room, scheming 
how this might be accomplished without arousing un- 
pleasant curiosity and derision, her conscience gave her 
one or two uneasy twinges as to the possible wickedness 
of her forthcoming proceeding ; but a glance at the flowered 
silk on the bed, and again down to the budding garden 
below reassured her—no evil spirit cow/d walk up that 
familiar box-bordered path with the row of shells by the 
gate ; it was all so trim and tidy and distinct from any 
suggestion of the supernatural. 

For all that, Miss Bingley did not look quite her usual 
self when she descended the narrow stairs to the living 
room. Her soft hair was ruffled away from her temples 
out of all propriety. There was a far-away approach to 
reckless abandon in her gait, and a glitter in her eyes 
that fairly upheld the theory of feverishness which she 
advanced to Selina. 
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“T aren’t goin’ to sew any more to-day, Selina,” she 
said in a quick rasped voice. ‘I’m that restless, I can’t 
abear to sit still. I reckon I'll clean up a bit; things has 
got sadly behindhand in t’ house.” 

‘You'll nobbut tew yoursen overmuch an’ get clashed,” 
said her niece composedly. Selina was never one to 
trouble herself with excess of work. 

Miss Bingley denied the imputation. If it were im- 
possible that she should sit still and sew, it was equally 
impossible that she could sit still and donothing. There- 
upon, she began a strange desultory course of sweeping 
and dusting, from which, with much circumlocution, she 
proceeded to a turning out of the cupboard, and finally— 
with a carefully worn air of not wanting to do it, but being 
constrained thereunto by an overwhelming desire for 
thorough order—to the tidying of the best chest of 
drawers. Here she expressed great and voluble concern 
at the discovery of sundry bits of soiled lace and cambric, 
and presently emerged from the general litter holding 
them all crumpled together in her apron. 

‘I'd best just wash these bits 0’ odds an’ ends,” she 
said, turning them over with assumed weariful indifference, 
“an’ then they’ll be done with. These handkerchers hev 
got a bit yeller wi’ bein’ laid by. Mother always set such 
store by ’em, along of ’em havin’ French hems. She 
niver liked me to use ’em, but I doubt they’ll nobbut get 
tender layin’ by.” 

There was a breathless pause ; it seemed impossible 
but that Selina would detect her purpose. Yet the latter 
merely offered an opinion that they would require 
a deal of bleaching, and Miss Bingley grasped at it 
eagerly. 

‘‘T shall let ’em bide out while quite late,” she said, 
relieved at the smooth working of her plot ; and soon the 
garden hedge was snowed over with the results of her 
afternoon’s wash. 

So far, all had seemed the most ordinary, matter-of-fact 
affair possible, and Miss Bingley’s nerves almost regained 
their composure ; her own wash hanging upon her own 


hedge, with the glad spring sun shining down upon it all 
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through a fleecy toss of cloudlets. Could anything be 
less contrary to Nature and every-day events? 

But later, when the evening approached, and a cold 
green had stepped up the sky from the purple bed of sun- 
set, when the hedges were pocketed with shreds of mist, 
and one by one the star points scintillated through the 
dusk, the eerie feeling came back upon her, and the glim- 
mering white patches began to take on an almost ghostly 
appearance, as if to fit themselves for the handling of a 
wraith. 

The evening dragged along somehow, with feeble cheer 
of candle-light and fire. She tried to keep conversation 
alive with Selina; yet, whenever the girl spoke, she was 
conscious of answering her at random. It was impossible 
to fix her mind for longer than a moment on anything but 
what was presently to come. The hours seemed inter- 
minable, and yet they sped amain. Supper-time drew 
near and was past, and the heavy, deliberate ticking of the 
old clock behind the door over-rode all the other sounds 
in the room. It said ‘‘com—ing—com—ing—,” and the 
little quick spirt of the works before the hour struck was 
charged with matter of weird import. 

She wished that Selina would go to bed, but when the 
girl arose with that intention she strove to delay her from 
a dread of the lonesomeness of two more hours to herself. 
But Selina was tired and persisted, and her aunt had to 
give way. 

“Oh! there’s them handkerchers, Selina. What was 
I thinkin’ on to leave ’em out so late? Now «o’ee just 
bide a bit while I fetch em in, an’ then you can lock t’ 
door.” 

She felt that it would be impossible to cross even that 
familiar strip of ground, leaving an open door and empti- 
ness behind her. Something might enter there and 
lurk 

What a strange, queer shadow the lilac bush cast in the 
moonlight. She stripped the white patches rapidly off 
the hedge, and then—be gracious to her, was that Selina 
looking >—dropped one of the handkerchiefs full on the 
shingle path as she re-entered the house. 


35” 
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“T'Il just pull this lace out, Selina, afore I come to bed,” 
she said, newly alarmed, now that the die was cast, lest 
the girl should have detected the lessened quantity of the 
wash; but Selina merely acquiesced, yawning, and left her 
to herself. 

She had never noticed before how cold it grew about 
midnight. The fire seemed to have no spirit in it, but long 
blacks gathered on the bars, and the cinders tinkled down 
on to the hearth with queer, premonitory cracklings. 
Anne Bingley moved the big Bible from its stationary 
place in front of the painted tea- -tray on the best chest of 
drawers and set it close to her elbow. The candle-wick 
burned long and dim; all the light it gave seemed to be 
sucked up by the shadows, and all the time com —ing— 
com—ing—com—ing—persisted the tall clock, and its 
hands drew nearer together. Standing there, rigid and 
inflexible at her back, it was like an “accusing presence 
warning her of judgment. She opened the pages of the 
big Bible at random, and her eyes became rivetted on 
the chance sentence disclosed until she had taken in its 
whole dread significance. 

‘Woe to the women... that make kerchiefs .. . 
to hunt souls . . . woe 

“Kerchiefs to hunt souls ”—that was surely what she, 
Anne Bingley, a respectable dressmaker and regular 
church-goer, was doing this night in her own front garden. 
And she had thought it all innocent enough—daring 
perhaps, and a trifle risky, but what many another woman 
had done in her time, and thought no more about it. 
‘“Woe unto the woman ”—that was woe unto her, Anne 
Bingley. What woe? What terrible thing would happen 
unto her? A great gulf was suddenly opened under her 
peaceful ordinary life, and she felt shaken out of all 
knowledge of herself. How had she gone on treading in 
fancied security all these years, while a small thing, an 
easy thing, might at any moment break into such a hideous 
pitfall? It was inexplicable to her. Some dreadful, un- 
thought-of power, some strange unearthly meaning, lay 
beneath the placid, respectable surface of visible things, 
and here was she recklessly prying at it through a 
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crevice, ignorantly meddling with things that were written 
about in the Bible. 

‘Woe unto her ”—Ah, but she repented while there 
was yet time! The clock was already warning for the 
hour, when, clasping the heavy Book to her bosom, Anne 
Bingley started in a frenzy for the door. Her fingers 
fumbled desperately at the lock for a moment, then, as 
the first strokes of midnight vibrated harshly through the 
room, they fell as if paralysed to her side. Outside in 
the garden there was a sound of steps. 

Scarce conscious of movement, her trembling knees 
gave beneath her, till her eye was brought to the level of 
the latch-hole. Something was there, close at hand, 
obscuring the moonlight. A dark, shapeless thing bent 
over the path. It moved, raised the pocket-handkerchief 
from the path, and stood there a moment regarding the 
house. Dong—dong! struck the last strokes of twelve, 
and the resemblance of Ralph Sidcup passed through the 
open gate and disappeared. 


It was late on the following afternoon. During all the 
bright morning hours Anne Bingley, feeling sick, old, 
and entangled in strange toil, had lain on the little, hard, 
horsehair sofa, staring vacantly at the criss-cross pattern 
of the paper on the wall beside her. She told herself 
that she should never know happiness from the knowledge 
thus obtained ; the woe had fallen upon her, and all that 
she had schemed for, and forced Providence to foreshow, 
was turned into Dead Sea apples in her mouth. She 
might verily be Ralph Sidcup’s chosen bride, but the 
thought of her sin was irrevocably bound up in his 
person ; it was his soul that she had hunted, his presence 
alone would suffice to keep the memory of it ever before 
her, and the silk gown that she had thought to make her 
joy and glory would be to her as a continual garment of 
reproach. She never thought to combat. the decree of 
Fate in any way: it was all ‘Gospel true,” and she 
must abide by it. 

Indeed, as the day progressed, a dull sort of resigna- 
tion took possession of her; and whether it was that 
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Selina’s needle, stabbing its stolid way along the slow 
routine of work, wrought soothingly, or that the hearten- 
ing influence of mealtimes falling at their proper season, 
independent of all that had happened over-night, served 
to cast a quietening veil of custom over the rawness of 
her nerves, but at length she managed to pluck up some 
little spirit, and thought to set herself to the task that 
lay next before her. She would cut out the flowered 
silk. 

To do this, however, she would require the table, which 
Selina was using, and she still shrank from bringing the 
wedding-gown before her niece’s notice more than was 
necessary, so she lay and watched the girl, while a slow 
irritation welled up within her that anyone could remain 
so self-absorbed and indifferent when she herself was thus 
quivering with unwonted perception. 

But Selina had cause enough for her absorption if her 
aunt only knew it, and the flowered silk was just then 
figuring largely in her own meditations. 

She had received two letters that morning with the 
Gedborough postmark, and though the handwriting of 
each was widely different, yet they each bore the signa- 
ture of Sidcup. 

They were in her pocket now while she sewed, and 
ever and anon her hand stole down and fingered the 
edges of the thinner one, and then she would glance 
up at the clock and speed her needle the faster. Presently 
she appeared to have arrived at some mental decision, 
for her intent brow unpuckered itself, and she rose, setting 
aside her work with an air of fatigue, and stretched her 
strong arms vigorously. 

‘I’m goin’ round to hev a crack wi’ Polly Thomson, 
aunt,” she said, shortly. ‘‘ Like as not I'll stop tea, an’ 
not be back while late.” 

Then she swung out of the house, stood for a minute 
at the gate sniffing the air with expanded lungs, and 
turned deliberately away into the Carr lane. 

Now the Carr lane did not lead anywhere near Polly’s, 
but it did run along the strip of plantation that skirted 
Ralph Sidcup’s fields, and Ralph Sidcup himself was lean- 
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ing meditatively over the first gate, adorned with a start- 
ling new neckcloth, the reflected hues of which doubtless 
contributed to the increased richness of his complexion. 
His face was turned inwards to the field, but the sound of 
footsteps made lis cheeks widen perceptibly ; he waited 
in gleeful certainty of being accosted, but the feet went 
on, and he turned precipitately to view Selina’s back as 
she sauntered negligently along the opposite hedgerow, 
gathering catkins. 

“Hey! lass—Ah’s here!” he cried, aghast at her 
unconcern, and Selina turned with well-feigned sur- 
prise. 

“Lor, Mr. Sidcup! Who'd ever ’a thought to see 
you here? I heard tell you was at Gedborough.” 

Ralph Sidcup’s jaw dropped suddenly. 

‘““Thoo didn’t know Ah were back? Didns’t hev a 
letter fra’ me by t’ post?” 

‘“What letter?” she asked, coolly. ‘“ What for should 
you go writin’ to me about, Mr. Sidcup?” 

But there was a smile lurking round the corner, and 
the pig-jobber took heart of grace. 

“Te tell tha Ah wer comin’ home, te be sure. All’s 
settled oop. Ah’s seed Noah’ master, an’ ’a ses Noah’s 
doin’ well. Noah’s off’n my hands for good an’ all fare 
—leaves ’em freer a bit.” 

He exemplified this by placing one round the girl's 
waist. 

Selina’s hand stole again into her pocket, and caressed 
the thicker letter this time. 

‘“A nice place, bain’t it?” she asked. 

And Mr. Sidcup, flattered by the sudden keen interest 
her tone betrayed, launched into a full description of the 
branch shop that the young man had just been put in 
charge of. 

Selina’s eyes glistened ; her firm cheeks so glowed with 
apparent pleasure at his discourse that, presently even 
the attractive details of the pork-shop, and their joint con- 
nection therewith, failed entirely to content him, and 
he turned to matters of more purely personal im- 
port. 
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‘‘Sitha here,” he said, drawing a small crumpled mass 
out of his pocket. ‘‘ Dost ta know what that be?” 

It was a woman’s handkerchief, with S. D. sewed in red 
stitches in one corner. He laughed hugely at her sur. 
prise, so that his great shoulders rocked and he was forced 
to stand still. 

‘‘ Didn’t know Ah were se near tha last neet, did’st 
tha? Ah doubt but Ah’s as fond as any o’ them young 
chaps. Ah seed a leet in ’t’ winder as Ah come by, an’ 
Ah wer near singin’ oot; but thinks Ah, happen it'll be 
the old ’un. Se Ah gans on.” 

He put the handkerchief back in his pocket, pleased at 
her failure to get it from him. 

“ What dost ta think o’ t’ silk gownd?” he continued, 
slyly. ‘‘Is’t ready yit?” 

Selina began to laugh. 

‘¢ How can it be ready, when aunt don’t know who to 
make it for?” 

“Not know? Why, for my wife, te be sure. Every- 
body knows that.” 

‘“‘ Ay, but who's to ée your wife?” 

The girl glanced archly at him. 

‘Her it suits, in course. Come, now—don’t it suit, 
Selina?” 

“Well,” said Selina, slowly, as if debating a point, “I 
doubt it looks a bit old-like. Folks ’ud say I’d gotten 
mother’s gownd on.” 

“Old!” Ralph exclaimed in dismay. ‘Why, J 
tell’d me it were t’ proper thing, an’ t’ fashion, an’ all.” 

“Oh! it'd be right enough for such as Miss Snowdon, 
as is old theirselves,” returned Selina, discriminately, 
‘but J like something a bit fresh-looking. An’ Hudson’s 
hev got a rare pretty silk in now—green an’ white. I 
like it a deal better nor yon.” 

‘“What’s the vally on’t?” the pig-jobber breathed, un- 
easily. 

«Same as t’other one,” she rejoined, in a persuasive 
tone. 

He heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘Then Ah’s hev’ it changed,” he said, briskly. 
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Selina turned to him eagerly. 

“You'll have it changed, an’ give me t’ green an’ 
white one to be my weddin’ gownd? It’s a promise, 
mind.” ° 

“ Ay.” 

““Come what will, you'll give me the green an’ white 
silk?” 

“If so be,” answered Ralph Sidcup, steadily, “as 
Hudson’s hasn’t already sold it. Give ee’ my word for 
i 

The girl drew a long breath and flung her head up. 
Then she looked queerly at her companion, and hesi- 
tated. 

‘‘T want it soon,” she said; and he, delighted at such 
sign of complacency, assured her that he would go pur- 
posely to Gedborough on the morrow and effect the 
exchange. 

‘An’ now, lass,” he continued, with a beaming face, 
‘when wilt’ta wear it,eh?. Thoo'll look like a gay cock- 
rose, a-top o’ thy green stalk!” 

The conceit pleased him. He repeated it, with a 
pinch of the red cheek nearest him, to emphasise the 
point. 

Selina tossed her head tetchily away, and glanced a 
him askance. 

‘“T shall wear it,” she said, deliberately, ‘‘ this day three 
weeks.” 

He looked down upon her with admiration. 

“Now that’s what Ah calls straightforward, an’ Ah’s 
away tell Parson te call us of Sunday.” 

‘“ He’s been told a’ready.” 

Mr. Sidcup drew himself up ; his pride was touched. 

“Selina Drew,” he said,” planting his stick firmly on 
the ground, “that’s a-goin’ out o' thy proper station ; 
thee’d no call te do aught o’ t’ sort.” 

“It was Noah as tell’d him,” Selina said, with her face 
beginning to flame fiercely. 

“Noah? Isn't Ah old enough te mind my own busi- 
ness, but Noah mun come meddlin’ in? Isn't Ah?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sidcup, I should say you was old enough, 
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an’ a sight over old—suit Jane Snowdon, along o’ the 
brown silk!” 

Selina’s laugh broke shrilly ; she turned and faced the 
amazed pigjobber, with her words tumbling out in a 
string, too excited to care how or what she uttered. 

‘Tm goin’ to marry Noah—we’ve nobbut waited while 
you'd set him up—three weeks as to-day, an’ you’ve pro- 
mised me a gownd to be wed in. Green and white— 
mind you think on, green and white—an’ I shall be your 
daughter-i’-law, which’ll be a sight more comfortable an’ 
fittin’.” 

She stopped out of breath, while the man listened 
impotently, inarticulate sounds tearing at his throat and 
the veins in his forehead swelling a deep purple. 

“’T wasn’t all my fault, neither,” she went on, changing 
her tone to one of vindication. ‘ You took it quite for 
granted all along, Mr. Sidcup, an you niver axed me 
proper, or I’d have told you straight out. You goan’ buy 
a gownd, an’ make yoursen t’ laughin’-stock o’ the place, 
an’ think as any woman’s ready to cry snap to your snip! 
Weddin’s aren't settled offhand like yon; it’s all happen 
an’ chance wi’ ’em.” < 

Ralph Sidcup found his tongue. 

“Thee stick to that true word, Selina Drew!” he 
shouted. ‘Ah niver axed tha, Ah xzver axed tha!— 
mind thou that, my lass, for thee’ve none se much to brag 
on. An’ Noah’ wish he never axed tha—mind my words 
if a’ disn’t.” 

Selina came a step nearer. 

‘“T’ll stick to it sure enough, Mr. Sidcup—an’ t’ dress 
too. I won't never tell of you, nobbut you'll give me 
that silk ; you'll mind an’ think on, Mr. Sidcup—green an’ 
white?” 

Ralph Sidcup turned on his heel with an oath. 

“‘Wimmen’s all made o’ fripperies an’ tongue!” he said 
bitterly. Then he went, in the strength of his indigna- 
tion, straight down the lane to Miss Bingley’s. 

Anne Bingley had devoted her hour of solitude to 
cutting out the flowered silk. As she bent over the rich 
lengths laid out on the table, pinning and fixing, consult- 
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ing those involved directions in the Glass of Fashion, 
and carrying them out to the best of her limited ability, 
professional pride sprung up anew in her bosom, and 
went near to overthrow the remnant of her fears. 
Whether she should have her first fresh satisfaction in it 
or no, at least, in outward semblance, she would walk 
forth glorious, when it should please Mr. Sidcup to lead 
her to the altar. 

Thus it was, that engrossed in more agreeable reflections 
than had been her lot of late hours, the figure of Ralph 
Sidcup treading heavily up the path, with shoulders 
squared and hat set well back on his head, failed to attract 
her attention, until his sudden ponderous knock sent her 
pattering along the entry in her felt shoes to open the 
door. 

The pigjobber stood with his back turned, surveying 
the heavens with an elaborate air of unconcern intended 
to shew all good neighbours and gossip how little he cared 
for their flattering opinion, and minded to demand his silk 
without preliminary parley and be off. But a faint scream 
from Miss Bingley caused him to wheel round, and he 
beheld her, all white and shaking, grasping the door-posts, 

‘““Lor’-a-mercy, Mr. Sidcup, I thought you was a 
sperit, I did!” she panted out, when she had convinced 
herself of her error. 

‘‘Naay what, Ah’s all here,” he said reassuringly, and 
gallantly putting his errand aside for the moment, followed 
her faltering steps into the parlour, concerned at the alarm 
that his unexpected appearance had occasioned. 

Miss Bingley dropped helplessly on the first chair, with 
her hand to her heart, and stared at him with frightened 
eyes. 

“It give me such a turn,” she began, using the last 
words she could have wished in her hurry to explain her 
emotion. ‘I niver thought but it was t’ same as last 
night 7 

A dark flush mounted to Ralph Sidcup’s brow; he 
gazed shamefacedly at the rag hearthrug, tracing its 
pattern with his stick; then he forced a laugh, and tried 
to turn it off. 
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“Thought ah wer’ a spirit, or a robber be like, did ’ee? 
Don’t know how ah comed te be passin’ se late, but——” 
He fumbled in his pocket. ‘Ah happen’d on this here 
over anenst t’yat ; maybe yan on ye’s lost it.” 

Anne Bingley’s heart gave a great bound. It was to 
her as if some trap under which she had been caught was 
suddenly lifted, and a great space and freedom spread 
around. She took the crumpled handkerchief that had 
wrought her so much distress tenderly in her hand; her 
lips moved inaudibly and the pink colour rushed to her 
cheeks, while her eyes glistened suspiciously. Had Pro- 
vidence, indeed, saved and satisfied her, in spite of her 
would-be meddling? Ralph Sidcup leaned back in his 
chair, noting the transformation in her appearance with 
approval. He had done that! He felt a certain lordly 
delight in this evidence she gave of his power to be agree- 
able, with which was blended a dim, underlying gratitude 
to her for her ready perception of his qualities. Here 
was a woman with an eye, and sense to be affected by 
its information. 

A comfortable glow diffused itself slowly throughout 
his frame. He settled himself more easily in his seat, 
rested an appreciative gaze upon Miss Bingley, and let 
his thoughts wander at will. The tremulous flush of 
relief still irradiating her face, lifted the weary look of age 
that it had worn at his entrance. She sat curiously still, 
able for the moment to grasp only the miracle of her 
escape and to rest there content that all else must be well. 

The linnet peaked his little green head aside at the 
silent humans by the hearth with an encouraging chirp, 
and the sound somehow took Ralph Sidcup back over the 
great gap of middle life, to a day when-he had offered a 
wide-beaked fledgling to ‘that lass o’ Bingley’s,” and 
there had been a rare chirp and flutter as the present 
changed hands, she half shrinking from the small, 
scrambling claws, so that he had kept his own big fingers 
close-laced over all, until she had changed colour and 
made that she no longer required his help. . . . He 
minded the touch of her fingers, and the little, hot, 
ruffled bird to this day. . . . Come to think of it, 
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Anne had not changed much since’ she was a girl; she 
wore well, and she had never been one to set herself up 
contradictiously, like others he knew of. Why, he felt 
twice the man in her presence that he did when talking 
to Selina Drew! Slowly the reddening sun glinted 
beneath the blind, and a long ray stole up, and up, prick- 
ing out lights on the sewing-machine and disentangling a 
pile of coloured stuffs from the general obscurity. The 
sight cast him back sharply upon a recollection of his 
mission. The sigh of pleasurable reminiscence became 
deflected into an angry snort, while the blood again surged 
passionately over his face, as the vivid scene in the lane 
spread itself once more across the forefront of his mind. 
What a fool he had been! Irritation against Selina, and 
now against himself also, lent a harsh ring to his voice, 
so that it burst with discordant jar upon the silence, and 
caused the little dressmaker to start apprehensively. 

“Ah coomed about that theer gownd,” he began, steer- 
ing with awkward directness straight for the object of his 
vision, and then glared in dumb impotence at the sewing- 
machine, unable to continue: His thoughts whirled ; 
how was he to explain matters coherently ? 

Anne Bingley felt herself turn cold. His harsh, 
abrupt words pared off, as with a knife, the sweet thanks- 
giving of her soul. Of course, she had forgotten 

in her relief from the guilt of hunting Mr. Sidcup’s 
soul, she had quite overlooked the fact that the charm had 
gone for nothing. She had built her certainty on sheer 
delusion. And there sat Mr. Sidcup, angry about the 
dress. How could he have got to know what she had 
done in her error? She moistened her dry lips with an 
effort and fought for time. 

‘“Tt’s—it’s not done yet, Mr. Sidcup. I aren’t well, so 
to speak ; but it shall be made right—to fit——” 

Her words trailed off. It must be Jane Snowdon, 
then ; tall, gawky Jane Snowdon. Could she ever get 
it right? The knowledge of the gown cut to fit a so 
much smaller woman, that lay folded beneath the papers 
at her side—so near, yet for ever removed—and over 
which she would need to spend days of anxious thought 
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ere she could rectify its premature beginning, came over 
her in sickening force, but she still struggled bravely. 

“Such beau—ti—ful silk, Mr. Sidcup!” He looked 
pleased for a moment, too much occupied with his own 
unwontedly complex feelings, to note the effect he had 
created ; then his brow darkened again, and the next 
words almost stuck in his throat. 

‘‘Se—that niece o’ thine ses it’s over old—wants it te 
be changed for a green yan.” 

Anne lifted her hands in helpless protest. 

“Changed? Oh my sakes, Mr. Sidcup !—but I’ve cut 
it out !” 

With heavy, trembling fingers she opened the paper 
wrappings and shewed him sundry pieces of silk cut into 
such bewildering and incomprehensible shapes as no 
mortal man might ken the purport of. 

“JT think it ’ud ’a-suited—anybody,” she faltered, 
unable to bring herself to voice a name ; “‘ the—the blue’s 
so becomin’.” 

With weary indifference—for all evils were alike now 
—she held one of the strips up against her face as she 
spoke, half as though appealing to his taste; but some- 
how the contact of the glossy fabric with her skin proved 
too much for her self-control, and her meek eyes welled 
over in large drops that spattered down upon the beloved 
blue flowers. 

And then it was that the quick shame flushing’ her 
white face, dawned to Ralph Sidcup’s eyes as a sudden 
vision of salvation. 

“Anne! Anne!” he cried, struggling desperately to 
his feet with an emphatic slap of his thigh, “thoo’s 
in 't reet of it, lass! It azs suit tha, that it dis! And 
Anne, thoo weant deny for te wear it, wilt tha now?” 







































But for all that, the handkerchief had ‘“ S. D.” in red 
thread in the corner. 

‘“‘Lor-a-me,” mused Miss Bingley, when, excitement 
abating, she came to discover it afterwards. ‘It hev 
been a strange,.queer courtin’, mine. To think o’ me a- 
worryin’ myself as I have, with no needcessity at all, an’ 
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goin’ an’ puttin’ that out, as might hev confused ivery 
thing. Selina’s handkercher, an’ me to see him! One 
‘ud ’a been rare an’ hard set to get it all straightened up. 
What a blessin’ it is there’s a Providence above all as 
can sort things all out proper, without a-heedin’ of our 
muddlements !” 


M. B. Harpie. 





Su a Suffolk Village. 


Or course there is only one “ street,” and it is neither 
“very long nor regular. Near the church, and again when 
reaching the old inn, it widens out into quite respectable 
dimensions, only to stiaggle off again into. delightful 
irregularity and utter disregard of the laws of sym- 
metry. 

The houses seem to share the same love of variety. 
Scarcely two are alike. Here and there is a modern 
abomination, square of form and crude in brick, sugges- 
tive of green wood and badly-fitting doors; but the 
generality have stood for many years and make up in 
picturesqueness what they may lack in latter-day “ im- 
provements,” Round the brown gables honeysuckle and 
jessamine wage a friendly battle for supremacy ; in at the 
latticed windows roses are nodding greetings. For there 
are roses everywhere : the tiniest, poorest cottage seems 
to have a wealth of its own in the many-coloured 
blossoms. 

And their owners are generous. They will pick of 
their best with no sparing hand, and reach to you over 
the gate a sweet, fragrant bunch which makes you draw 
in your breath with delight. East Anglian hearts beat 
warmly in spite of their rustic exterior. 

One aged granny at her cottage-door is a picture of 
old-fashioned simplicity. Her large frilled cap and spot- 
less apron might put any steam laundry to shame, and 
they have been got up by her own wrinkled hands, worn 
hard by many a long day’s work. 

“Yes, ma'am,” she tells us, “my hands are rough, but 
they’ve done a good bit in their time. Women used to 
work in the field when I was a girl—the whole lot of us 
used to go stone-picking—and then there was the hayse// 
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(hay harvest), and gleaning when harvest began. We 
hadn’t much time to spare, and we had to be up betimes, 
and right glad we were to go to bed at nine. Candles and 
oil cost too much to use, except when they was really 
wanted,” 

We wonder if these early hours and long days in the 
open air have much to do with the russet red of her 
cheek and brightness of her eye. 

Her cottage holds treasures. There is a brass-faced 
grandfather clock which would drive a collector mad with 
envy, and old cherry-wood chairs, and an antique oak 
bureau in one corner, suggesting all sorts of secret drawers 
and other delights. Brass candlesticks, too, are up on 
the high mantel-shelf. But these are all family treasures, 
each with a history of its own, and would not be parted 
with for any consideration. 

In some of the other cottages, however, where. the 
inhabitants are younger and more easily caught by the 
upholsterers’ grand new furniture in the market-town, 
you can pick up many an old piece of oak and mahogany, 
and sometimes an inlaid cabinet, the owner only smiling 
at your questionable taste. 

“And I’m sure you are welcome to it, ma'am, for 
what you please to give; the old rubbish is no manner of 
use to me.” 

One woman, to whom we make overtures for a Chip- 
pendale armchair, cheerfully tells us that she ‘ broke up 
its counterpart last week for firewood ” ! 

The church is, as it ought to be, one of the most beauti- 
ful objects in the village. Though not much more than 
three hundred years old, it has a much greater air of 
antiquity. Perhaps this is partly owing to its mixed west 
end. Here the ivy creeps over the grey stone in all the 
luxuriousness of long undisturbed growth. The buttresses 
which were to support the tower were built for strength, 
for they are twelve feet thick ; but the tower which was 
to rest on them has never been built. Numerous are 
the legends told as a reason: the old people believe that 
it never can be done. 

With solemnly shaking head, they tell you that it is no 

36 
3 
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use fighting Providence—that, so soon as any attempt is 
made to build, the Evil One comes each night and pulls 
down all that has been done in the day. They tell you 
that the stones are lying in the low meadows down by the 
river, where you can see them for yourself.* 

Perhaps it is a lingering of this same idea which makes 
a woman ask us anxiously if we can explain to her what 
what is meant by the Disestablishment of the Church. 
Her husband has just come back, very full of it, from a 
political meeting, and the only idea she can form of it in 
her own mind is: 

‘Do they mean, m’arn, that they will take the church 
to pieces and throw it in the fields, as they say the devil 
did the tower?” 

The village does not do without its bells because it has 
no tower to hang them in. These are safely housed in 
a “bell cage” (unique of its kind) in the churchyard. 
Its slanting roof and lichen-covered tiles, its massive sides 
in quaintly latticed style, are too picturesque to wish 
away. No longer do we wonder that the villagers have 
never risen to the effort of rebuilding theirtower. The 
element of sentiment within us hopes that the bell cage 
may never be superseded. 

The bells have been hanging there, and ringing there, 
for years. Not in the usual way—oh, no! For on 
ordinary occasions, for chiming, the clapper is pulled by 
a rope ; while on high days and holidays—the rare festi- 
vals of a bishop’s visit, or a wedding—they are pealed in 
quite another way. The five great bells are swung to 
and fro by strong men’s arms, and it is a boast that only 
those born in the village can do it. 

They have curious inscriptions, too, these bells. ‘“‘ Here 
Gabriel rings, a faithful bell,” says one, from out its mass 
of ancient impressions; “I am the Rose of the world 
when struck : my name is Mary,” declares another. A 
third has many coins embedded in its massive frame. 


* The real reason, that the church, having been mainly built through 
the agency of the mighty Cardinal Wolsey, and not finished before his down- 
fall, suffered such pecuniary losses through the misfortunes of its great 
originator that it could never be completed, is far too prosaic a one to 
be entertained for a moment. 
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And they ring out in joy and toll in sorrow, making them- 
selves one with the people in the sympathetic way bells 
have ; for do they not seem to belong in some special 
way to a village when they have chronicled its chief 
events for so many generations ? 

It would appear that these good people, like others in 
larger parishes, were apt to stay in bed too long on 
Sunday morning, or loiter among the fields on their way 
to hear the weekly discourse; for in the days when 
Cromwell ruled the land we read: 


‘Item, it is agreed that Goodman James Hayward 
speeke unto Goodman Turner to ring the sermon 
bell a longer distance of time than usually he hath 
done beefore the little bell, and a longer season to 
ringe it out that the inhabitants afarr off may well 
heere it.” 


Perhaps they have now improved their ways with the 


times ; for we know this is an age of progress. 

At one end of the churchyard, almost within its pre- 
cincts, stands a little red-brick house. The only window 
visible from its north side is filled with the most hetero- 
geneous mass of articles conceivable. It is not the village 
shop, by any means. ‘Zat is a much larger and grander 
emporium in the middle of the street. This looks like 
some omnium. gatherum which has been collected for 
years, and rarely disturbed; to enumerate the details 
would be simply impossible. Their owner scarcely knows 
himself what he possesses. To ask for anything involves 
a search so long and tedious that one is tempted to regret 
having mentioned it. 

We asked to look at pocket-knives, and the old 
man hunts among sundry small packages, opening each 
one and doing it up again, till our patience is nearly 
exhausted. During the process he remarks gravely that 
‘‘scissors are getting scarce ” (whether in his shop or the 
world remains uncertain). Perhaps it is only to prepare 
us for a likely disappointment in the matter of knives. 


We try to carry ona suitable conversation with the ever- 
, 26% 
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fruitful topic of the weather. Does he think it will 
rain? 

To our dismay, this has the result of bringing him, not 
only from behind the counter, but out of the shop alto- 
gether, where, after gazing up at the clouds and turning 
to all points of the compass, he remarks oracularly : 

“It may, or it may not.” 

He is a great authority on the weather, also on cricket. 

In the summer evenings he regularly attends the prac- 
tices, and shows the young men how they should hold 
their bats. They are also treated to long recitations of 
wonderful scores made by him in bygone days. Of course, 
everyone is bound to believe him, none of the eleven 
being old enough to contradict his statements; but he 
complains to us pathetically how astonishing it is that 
the young men, in spite of his advice, prefer to play cricket 
in their own way ! 

He is quite an important person despite his eccentrici- 
ties ; for, besides being a sidesman in the church, he holds 
the proud post of village barber. Sometimes, entering 
unperceived, we are aware of a green baize curtain 
(dividing the tiny shop in two) being hastily drawn across, 
but not before we have noticed a well-lathered chin, or a 
head emerging from out the folds of a voluminous checked 
apron. 

In moments of deepest solemnity he has confided to us 
the story of his life. He had passed his first youth, and 
was lonely. There are kindly papers who act as mediums 
between desolate bachelors and disconsolate maidens. 

“It was through an advertisement,” he tells us ; and 
then, with a prolonged sigh—‘ there were three of 
them.” 

The story takes so long to tell that it is some time before 
we gather how he braced himself up for an interview ;. 
how his courage nearly failed him when he reached the 
door ; how he had to go back and have a little brandy 
and water—very little and very weak—but it enabled 
him to come to the point. And there he pauses and 
draws a veil over the delicate moment, leaving us to ima- 
gine the bliss which awaited him in the London room. 
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Only, it is a sad fact that no rose is without its thorn. 
One of the other ladies did not meet with a like happi- 
ness. 

“Her sister would come, too, madame.” After a 
pause—‘‘ We get along very well together.” 

The two ladies are much alike—in fact, we scarcely 
know them apart. The first natural supposition, that 
they would be about the same age as their consort and 
brother-in-law, is quite knocked on the head by their 
appearance in church. Their bonnets are marvels of 
lace and ribbon, they have tottered in on high-heeled 
shoes, and their cheeks surely never blushed such a fresh 
pink twenty years ago? 

Their conversation also is distinctly audible as they 
question one another’s opinion on the harvest decora- 
tions : 

‘“What do you think of the trimmin’s ?” 

We smile involuntarily, and think of Sam Weller. 

Now and then, through the open church-door, comes 
the sound of the convent-bell; for there is a convent 
almost opposite the church. It possesses a clock with 
beautiful chimes, which tell not only the quarters but 
every seven and a-half minutes, so that no one need be 
behind time. The nuns do not trouble the village ; they 
never come out of the grounds, which are large. In days 
gone by it used to be the squire’s house, with wooded 
undulating ground sloping down to the river. Then it 
came into the market, and the Order bought it and added 
ahigh wall and a beautiful little chapel, where a nun 
with an exquisite voice sings behind a grating. 

There is a mysterious fascination in it—this voice 
without a face. One wonders if the features are as 
beautiful >—if the heart within ever pants or longs to 
break its bounds?—whether it ever craves for a 
mother’s kiss or the clasp of little children’s arms? We 
once saw a quite young girl take the veil in this same 
little chapel. Just in front of us knelt her mother and 
sister, weeping bitterly. Our thoughts involuntarily 
bridged the years to the day of “knitting severed 
friendships up.” Surely one of the greatest joys of 
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that meeting will be the entire absence of difference of 
creed ! 

Down by the high wall, which formerly used only to 
be a park paling, there is a broad, dry road called the 
Terrace, or Nun’s Walk. 

First there are those big timber trees, the glory of East 
Anglia ; then the ground slopes down to where the river 
is winding in and out among the fields like a thread of 
silver, its course marked by the pollarded willows. There 
is a stretch of flat meadow-land, and then a gradual 
ascent to the horizon, with more trees — in belts, and 
clumps, and woods. Beyond them is the sea. Is it fancy 
that the breeze which blows from the opposite hill brings 
a whiff of the ocean to us—a briny taste when it touches 
our lips? 

Down in the valley a village nestles round its. church ; 
up on the heights other square flint towers peep out from 
amongst the trees. Before rain these trees look quite 
blue—deep indigo ; after rain there are no low meadows, 
but in their place a miniature sea. At sunset this tiny 
ocean glows crimson ; under the old wooden bridges, here 
and there, a path of gold creeps up to meet the burning 
west. It is a beauty which takes your breath away, and 
brings Heaven very near. 

The Nun’s Walk is not very long, and, round the 
corner, the road dips almost suddenly, and you find your- 
self running down one hill and halfway up another before 
you quite realise where you are. There are ferns in the 
banks—common ones, but none the worse for that—and 
little pink rosebuds in the hedges, and yellow honey- 
suckle. 

If you are walking there in spring, halfway up the 
second hill a sudden sweet fragrance makes you pause 
and whisper, almost breathlessly, ‘‘ Violets!” You have 
to get over a five-barred gate—unless by some happy 
chance it has been left unfastened—and there in the 
field, behind one of the highest hedges, you find them— 
white ones. They are hidden so securely among the long 
grass that, were it not for the tell-tale sweetness, your 
search might be unavailing. 
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When the top of the hill is gained there is another turn 
to the right, down a lane with such high banks that it 
seems as if a bit of Devonshire had been surrcptitiously 
brought over in some traveiler’s pocket and planted down 
in this sunny Suffolk village without any rhyme or reason. 
There is quite a fascination in wandering on between 
its green walls, wondering what view is hidden behind 
them. 

Where it ends, the trees again are beautiful—old hoary 
giants, with gnarled trunks and knotted boughs. These 
latter meet overhead in a bower of greenery. One 
cottage, with picturesque thatched roof, is the only sign 
of habitation. 

A woman stands at the door, shading her eyes from 
the sun, with such a tiny babyinher arms. Surely those 
skinny hands, that wizened little face, never belong to a 
country child! 

‘“Oh no, m’arn,” she replies to our anxious enquiries, 
‘it’s come down from London for me to take care of; 
and isn’t he growing? We call him ‘ Little Cup-o- 
tea!’” 

‘““What’s ina name?” Her cheerful soul sees no in- 
congruity in the souwbriguet, and no one would have the 
heart to propose another. It seems to mean a great deal 
to her: perhaps it is only our stupidity which fails to per- 
ceive all it may suggest. Will ‘‘ Little Cup-o’-tea” stay 
long enough to remember her motherly kindness? Will 
his little parched-up soul carry back any of the beauty of 
this village to the great, teeming city? Our thoughts 
turn almost into prayers for this small waif, as we leave 
him and pass on to the river. 

There was a boy once who stood where we are stand- 
ing now, on the old wooden bridge. Every morning, 
perhaps, he came here, when the dew was sparkling on 
every leaf and twig, and every evening, when the 
shadows were lying long and straight across the grass ; 
and he looked down the valley, along the river line, to 
where that church tower (which appeared afterwards in 
almost everyone of his pictures) rose square and massive, 
till the beauty of it, and the peacefulness, grew so 
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strongly into his artist soul that he felt he must put down 
on canvas the scene which was so dear to him, that others 
might learn to love it too, and perhaps come and see it, 
and go away all the better for a sight of its calm 
loveliness. 

He was only a rough boy, a miller’s son, born at the 
old mill round the corner, and he had to work hard for 
his living. Possibly his father did not approve of his 
son’s tastes, and the latter may have had to hear many a 
hard word for ‘‘ wasting” his time with paper and pencil 
while some customer tarried for his non-coming of flour. 

Sometimes, when the boy stole down to the bridge, 
the great barges were being towed along in sleepy leisure, 
while the big horses jumped the bars put up near the 
locks. It must have been a favourite employment of 
his ; for he has perpetuated the memory of one of them 
in a picture which most art-lovers prize. 

Other boys, too, in later days, seem to have shared the 
like fascination, though they put it to a different use. 
Quite recently, during a reading-class in the school, the 
word ‘ hostile” was reached. 

‘“Who can tell me its meaning?” queried the master, 
imagining it might present some difficulty to the rustic 
mind. To his surprise a dozen hands were held eagerly up. 

“Well?” he asked. 

‘‘Them stiles, sir, down by the tow-path, where the 
hosses jump.” 

Education has made rapid strides in modern board schools, 
but it would still seem true that “things seen are mightier 
than things heard.” 

It is not only the children who unconsciously supply 
incidents which might be acceptable to Punch. We met 
our new curate one day, returning from a parochial round. 
He was evidently much amused. 

‘I am beginning to think that this will be a difficult 
parish to work,” he said, smiling. 

“Why?” we ask. 

He says he has been at the other end of the village all 
the afternoon. One of his visits was to an old woman— 
very old and very deaf. 
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«« At first she greeted me somewhat with suspicion,” he 
continues, ‘‘and then tried to discover who I was. For 
half-an-hour I bawled in her ear :—‘ I am the new curate, 
the—new—curate.’ At last, when I was getting quite 
hoarse, a gleam of intelligence came across her face. 

“«Cure it?’ she cried, in a shrill voice; ‘why, I’ve 
been deaf these twenty years, and no one has been able 
to cure it.’ 

‘She really seemed quite indignant that the magnitude 
of her infirmity should be underrated.” 

When the dew lies heavily on the grass, and there is 
already a whisper of cub-hunting in the air, you may go 
out before breakfast and bring home basketsful of beauti- 
ful mushrooms. Later in the day the same baskets will 
do duty for blackberries, which hang so plentifully to 
their boughs that your arms will be tired long before 
the baskets are full. Only, beware of wasp’s nests. Look 
before you leap, and do not, in your eagerness to reach the 
ripe fruit, step into the middle of a hidden colony, 
whose inhabitants will come out and fight you without 
mercy. 

For those who love winter, the village has beautiful 
days. When the floods freeze in the low meadows there 
are several acres of ice, with no danger of drowning. All 
sorts of things have been done on that ice—hockey, 
dancing, even tennis. The hedges are then bare of 
flowers, but perhaps nowhere else does holly grow more 
luxuriantly. It is one blaze of scarlet berries. No lack 
of decoration at Christmas-time. One’s friends from far 
and near soon learn its beauty, and beg for some every 
year. 

In fact, this village isa very fair place, though there are 
no mountains, or waterfalls, or rushing torrents. There are 
quaint characters in it, and some very lovable ones. It 
is quiet, and peaceful, and very beautiful. Artists are 
beginning to discern this later fact, and come down 
every summer to live in the thatched cottages, or in 
the old mill itself. Sometimes the village is quite full. 
One is glad and sorry at the same time ; for newcomers 
will bring innovations, and with them the quaintness will 
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depart. Probably, too, the future generation will be too 
fashionable to accept the doles of cloth and print 
for summer frocks, and bread for winter needs, which 
were left by some charitable ancestor for the good of 
the viliage folk. One hopes not. 

But already old times are changing, and things are be- 
coming new. The railway is nonearer, but the means of 
reaching it have grown more frequent and less expensive. 
This love of “moving” is, perhaps, on the increase as 
much as any modern idea— except, perhaps, that of 
building. 

Yet one trusts that, for many years to come, there will 
still remain spots like this village—quiet resting-places 
where the tired brain and fevered pulse can find the 
refreshment they sorely need, meadows where the daisies 
come up every spring ; grey churches among trees, with 
the soft bell pleading week by week, “Come and pray ”; 
‘“‘oreen God's acres,” where it comforts our aching hearts 
to lay our dead among the flowers, confident that no 
hurrying tread will disturb their slumbers—that, if any 
hand touches the green mound, it will only be some 
villager who has ‘“ known the family,” and lays down a 
rose or pink from their cottage garden in token of their 
love. 


M. F. W. 





Current Diterature. 


Or the making of books, we have repeatedly been 
told, there is no end, and the production of periodical 
literature may be likened to a mushroom bed. Not a 
day passes without giving birth to ‘‘something new,” and 
one might almost go as far as to say that not a day passes 
without one of these publications quietly and unostenta- 
tiously retiring from a brief existence of failure. But, 
apart from this vortex of printed matter, there is a great 
deal of literature which almost forms a part and parcel of 
our civilisation. There are the papers which are devoted 
to criticisms, expositions of the principles of the arts, 
crafts, and manufactures ; there are papers reflecting in 
their pages all that there is of interest and profit in the 
writings of the day ; there are papers whose sole aim and 
object is to interest and amuse their readers for a few 
moments ; and there are, in fact, papers to suit the mental 
calibre and requirements of nearly every inhabitant in this 
country. 

There are one or two things which are deserving of 
something more than a passing notice. From George 
Newnes, Limited, comes a splendid production in con- 
nection with the series of stories of our national heroes. 
This is entitled ‘‘ Wellington and Waterloo,” and is to be 
completed in twelve parts. The historical account is 
written in a succinct and intelligible style by Major Arthur 
Griffiths, and the illustrations are unique. They consist 
of reproductions from illustrations and caricatures of the 
period, and throw a quaint light on the stirring events of 
a hundred years ago. The production is excellently con- 
ceived and splendidly executed. 

At a time when the health of Lord Salisbury is upper- 
most in our minds, the article in the Review of Reviews 
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is particularly appropriate. It is a biographical sketch, 
written from a calm and dispassionate point of view, but 
anyone who knows the man must at once recognise that 
this sketch is a true portrayal. If anything, perhaps, too 
much stress is laid upon the family pride of the Cecils. 
Pride of Race proclaimed by centuries of history is a 
possession denied to most of us, and therefore all the more 
to be prized, but in these democratic days of Commercial 
Kings and of the mis-called “popular representation” 
and equally mis-named ‘freedom of the franchise,” we 
prefer to confine our family pride to our social life. A 
man may have a lineage a mile long, but if that is his only 
qualification his name will be unknown save in aristocratic 
drawing rooms. 

The reason why Lord Salisbury commands the esteem 
of nations is not because the hand of Death led him to 
the seat of the Head of the House of Cecil, neither is it 
out of gratitude for help rendered to Sovereign and State 
by long-deceased ancestors. The reason why we look 
upon the Lord Salisbury of to-day as a man of men, is 
because he has so often proved himself worthy to be 
trusted by a great nation. It is not easy to write a 
biography, and there are numerous pitfalls awaiting an 
unwary or inefficient biographer. If all sketches were 
written with the same dexterity of the biographer in the 
Review of Reviews, there would be greater hope for the 
future of English Literature. 

The Pall Mall Magazine is much the same as of yore, 
and among others received are Pearson’s, the Strand, 
Chambers Journal, Navy and Army Allustrated, 
Atalanta, etc. 





The Stage. 


StaGE doings have been remarkably quiet during the 
past month, the most notable event being the gigantic 
benefit accorded to Miss Nellie Farren—‘ our Nellie ”— 
at Drury Lane Theatre, which realised an immense 
amount of money, the whole of which is to be invested 
to provide a substantial annuity for our old favourite. To 
show the interest taken in this unique event, many ardent 
playgoers assembled before the doors of Old Drury on 
the night before the benefit, prepared to spend many 
hours there rather than lose their chance of getting in, 
and during the early hours of Thursday morning the 
monotony was relieved by the thoughtfulness of Mr. 
Arthur Collins, who provided comforts in the shape of 
hot coffee and light refreshments. As far as the per- 
formance itself was concerned, to recapitulate this would 
be needless, as my readers all, no doubt, know as much 
as I do now from the columns of the daily papers. 


t . * . 


An excellent farcical comedy, entitled ‘‘A Brace of Par- 
tridges,” has been produced at the Strand Theatre. This. 
play, which is written by Mr. Robert Ganthony, treats of 
the peregrinations of the two cousins, the Hon. Alfred 
and Arthur Partridge, who are as like as the two pro- 
verbial peas in a pod. The dual character is played by 
Mr. H. Reeves-Smith, whose astonishingly quick changes 
entitle him to be called the “ Fregoli” of the theatrical 
stage. The piece bristles with comical situations, and 
one is in a state of perpetual laughter from start to finish. 
Spiffins, a City waiter who has taken a country situation 
for the benefit of his Zealth, is played in a humorous vein 
by Mr. George Shelton, Lord Wallerton by Mr. Walter 
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Everard, Colonel Rackett by Mr. Sydney Paxton. 
Stubbs, the landlord of the Red Lion at Shrove, where 
the plot is laid, is well acted by Mr. Fred Everill, the 
character of his daughter Peggy being in the capable hands 
of Miss Annie L. Aumonier. Miss Henrietta Watson 
is an American heiress, and Miss Ada Branston com- 
pletes the cast as Lady Wallerton. The ‘ Muff of the 
Regiment,” a pretty trifle by Henry T. Johnson, does 
duty as an appetiser for the audience previous to giving 
themselves up to the enjoyment of “A Brace of Par- 
tridges.” 


* * 





* * 









Since writing the above, ‘‘ A Brace of Partridges” has 
been transferred to the Garrick Theatre, ‘ 23a, Curzon 
Street” having been withdrawn from that house. 








* 





* * * 


“The White Knight,” described as an original comedy 
in three acts, by G. Stuart Ogilvie, was selected by Mr. 
Edward Terry to make his re-appearance at his pretty 
little theatre in the Strand. The piece is a very good 
one, but does not justify its title to being called a comedy. 
Mr. Edward Terry takes the part of Edward Pennycuick, 
and is called in his own domestic circle “‘ The White 
Knight,” a character known in that charming book of the 
late Lewis Carrol, ‘* Alice in Wonderland.” Mr. Terry 
has got a good company together, but they all. seem un- 
-decided as to the correct pronunciation of his stage name 
—Pennycuick, to wit. In the cast are to be found such 
sterling names as Mr. W. L. Abingdon, Stuart Cham- 
pion, A. E. George, Mr. Hubert Willis, and Mesdames 
Esme Beringer, Mary and Kate Rorke, and Kate Mills. 
On the whole, the piece is one worth seeing, and has 
been chosen with good taste and judgment. 


* 







* 





* * 
‘“One Summer’s Day,” at the Comedy, has been suc- 
-ceeded by a new play from the pen of Mr. Arthur Law, 
entitled ‘‘The Sea Flower.” ‘The piece deals, firstly, 
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with military life in Northern India, and afterwards the 
scene is laid at Pengarth, a little fishing village in Corn- 
wall. The plot is not a difficult one and not absolutely 
novel, but the treatment of it is decidedly good, and very 
pretty. The story hangs on a forged order from a sick 
officer for his men to retreat. The retreat is attended 
with disaster, and the sick officer is court-martialled in 
consequence. He, of course, is ignorant of having given 
any order to retreat, and it afterwards turns out that at 
the time he was supposed to have given it he was de- 
lirious from fever. This new light on the case eventually 
leads to the exposure of the “villain” who forged the 
order, who, however, dies previous to the true facts be- 
coming known, and matters straighten out to the satis- 
faction of all the wronged parties, their relations, and 


friends. 
* * * * 


One is sorry not to see Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s name 
in the cast. The part of Captain Sherwood, the wronged 
officer, is admirably played by Mr. John Beauchamp, 
Captain Everett by Mr. Wilfrid Draycott, Corporal 
Nancarrow by Mr. Arthur Playfair, and as Will Roper, 
the old fisherman, Mr. Charles Groves gives us a fine 
exhibition of his art. The Mrs. Trafford of Miss Lena 
Ashwell and the Joan Roper of Miss Homfrey leave 
absolutely nothing to be desired, while “ April,” Roper’s 
adopted daughter, is well played by Miss Eva Moore. 


* * * * 


The last ball of the series that have been held at 
Covent Garden took place on the 25th, and, although 
the last, it was the jolliest of the season. The fancy 
dresses were in the majority, and were not only pretty 
but very original. I am sure that everyone will congra- 
tulate Messrs. Rendle and Forsyth on the success that 
has attended their efforts. The prizes which were 
awarded for the best dresses were princely in their 
magnificence, consisting of diamond stars, sailing skiffs, 
bicycles, silver plate, etc. Dancing was kept up till the 
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early hours of Saturday morning, when the gay com- 
pany left, looking forward to next season, when Messrs. 
Rendle and Forsyth have secured Covent Garden for 
another series. 


* * * * 


I strolled into the Pavilion the other night, and found 
quite an enthusiastic audience. There were the well- 
known favourites doing their “turns” and meeting 
with thorough appreciation, which they fully deserved ; 
and it was cheering to see that such earnest endeavours 
on the part of the management were receiving their own 
reward. 


Soo. 
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Fashion Notes. 


ALTHOUGH it was said that the Queen would not be present 
at the first Drawing-room, rumour on this occasion proved false. 
Her Majesty was there, and was looking extremely well. It is 
curious that this particular Drawing Room took place on the 
exact anniversary of the Queen’s own first Drawing Room, 
sixty-seven years ago, held by Queen Adelaide, consort of 
William IV. This was a most brilliant function, as_ the 
Princess Victoria then appeared for the first time as future 
Queen regnant. In contrast to all this magnificence, Her 
Majesty, by her own and her mother’s wish, was attired in 
the most simple fashion, and everything she wore was of 
English manufacture. 

Among the ad¢butantes on February 24, were the daughters of 
Lady Frances Balfour and Lady Lucy Hicks-Beach, the two 
charming daughters of Lord Rosebery, Miss Hardinge-Giffard, 
and Miss Violet Davies, daughter of the Lord Mayor. There 
were some lovely dresses, and jewelled trimmings and the 
the new Louis XIV bows and knots, embroidered in silver and 
gold, were seen on many of the prettiest. The dressing of the 
hair was specially elaborate, and in some cases charming, but the 
innovation of flower aigrettes among the plumes is not a fashion at 
all to be commended. It takes away from the simplicity of the 
English court head-dress, which is its only charm. 

While in town Her Majesty took several drives, one being to 
see the new statue of Boadicea on the Embankment at 
Westminster. The Queen’s love of fresh air is undoubtedly 
one of the means which have contributed to her remarkable 
health of both body and mind. It was quite delightful to 
see her the other day at a quarter past five in the afternoon, 
driving up through Eaton Square in an open carriage, with a 
pleasant smile and bow for the few passers-by (including myself) 
who happened to be there as she went by. Princess Henry of 
Battenburg was beside Her Majesty, and the Duchess of 
Roxburghe in attendance. 


In the Mendoza Galleries, King Street, has been gathered 
together a unique exhibition, in the pen and pencil caricature 
sketches of the late Sir Frank Lockwood. In many cases 
hastily executed, on the backs of dinner menus, Parliamentary 
Bills, brief paper, or half sheets of note paper, but all bearing 
the stamp of the spontaneous brilliant fancy, the loss of which 
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is deplored by so large a circle of friends. As has been well 
said, these sketches “‘literally fell from him wherever he was, and 
not infrequently were left to be picked up by the first person 
who chanced to see them on the floor.” 

The owners of the sketches are various, and include H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Rosebery, Sir Richard Webster, 
Lord James of Hereford, Judge Waddy, and many noted 
members of the Bar. The remarks and short letters which 
so often accompanied them give extra point to their cleverness. 
A sportsman, after repeatedly missing out deer-stalking, is 
apostrophized by his gillie: “‘ Eh, mon, but it’s fortunate there’s 
beef in Aberdeen.” A design for a statue of Lord Field bears 
on its base: ‘Give me a chair and a Bible and I will try the 
Universe!” Baron Bramwell is seen withan umbrella up in 
court, to protect himself from the artistic members of the N.E. 
Circuit. A certain young lady of Clifton, with features of Mr. 
Birrell, strong-minded skirts and a gamp umbrella, is looking 
for Professor Jowett. Referring to a letter of the last named, 
in which he speaks of “a very pretty book called ‘ Obiter 
Dicta,’ written, I believe by a lady at Clifton.’ But it is 
impossible to do justice to these clever sketches, they must 
be seen to be appreciated. 

I must add that the proceeds of the Exhibition are to go to 
the Barristers Benevolent Fund in which Sir Frank Lockwood 
took great interest. 





Messrs. Swan and Edgar, always enterprising, are making a 
speciality of opera cloaks just now, and every style and every 
price is to be found in their show-rooms. The particular one on 
which I set my heart was of pale green. satin brocade with a 
design of large poppies, it had a large collar of lace edged with 
mink, and the fur was continued down the two fronts. The 
sleeves were of a particularly novel and charming shape. This, 
of course, was an expensive cloak, (though not when the 
materials were considered), and ranged from twelve to twenty 
guineas. But some of my readers will be still more delighted 
with the special long evening cloak at £3 18s. 6d., which was 
next shown to me; this can be had in any shade, or in Bengaline 
at six guineas, while in cut and novelty of design it can compete 
with many more expensive cloaks. To those who live out at 
Richmond or Wimbledon, nothing more delightful for coming 
in by train at night could be found. I must also mention some 
dainty little opera cloaks in cvéfe de chine cloth in all colours for 
the marvellous price of one guinea, 
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Hats must tbe our next thought. We may, seine as nile early 
spring comes upon us, wear our thick winter things, and with 
March winds whistling round street corners, it is wise, but we 
cannot wear our old winter hats. The question is where to go. 
Some of the most charming hats that I have seen yet are in 
the ‘ Dovecot,” now being played at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, and they are from the artistic rooms of Mrs. Wright, 
72, Wigmore Street. One, the toque for travelling, worn by 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys, is perfect. It is of grey drawn “chiffon and 
turquoise blue velvet, with a crown of grey and steel passemen- 
terie, and a white bird of paradise osprey standing up in front, 
fastened by a blue and steel brooch. Miss Sybil Carlisle has 
also two unique hats—a white satin picture hat with ostrich tips, 
and in the third Act a yellow satin straw with trails of Marsh 
Marigolds. 

The charm of Mrs Wright’s work is that it is always new 
and original, and at the same time exactly suited to the features 
and style of the wearer, and as each shape is specially made 
for the customer, no two hats are ever sent out alike. After 
all this one would be led to think that Mrs. Wright’s prices 
must be prohibitive, but this is far from being the case. She 
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makes from a guinea upwards, according to materials and 
requirements, and my readers will be hard to please if they are 
not satisfied after a visit to Wigmore Street. 





One of the most common and very unpleasant after effects 
of this winter’s influenza, has been acute neuralgia in head or 
face. Several people have been martyrs to it. I have just come 
across a very pleasant and effectual remedy, which I can heartily 
recommend from personal experience. This is the Alkan Anti- 
Neuralgic Water. The remedy was brought out in Paris, 
where it has received the highest testimonials from both doctors 
and private persons, and it has now been introduced into 
England by Madame Alkan. The relief afforded is nothing 
less than magical, if the instructions are carefully carried out. 
A little must be poured into a teaspoon, and sniffed vigorously 
up the nostril of the side affected, so as to absorb, if possible, 
the entire quantity at one sniff. It is efficacious for earache 
and toothache as well as for facial neuralgia. Mere smelling of 
the Neuralgic Water will not suffice, it must be really inhaled 
up the nostril. There is nothing injurious or poisonous in the 
ingredients, it is a strictly hygienic remedy, and has a pleasant 
odour. 
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 Morison’s Pills. © 


UNSURPASSED 


FOR 

All Liver and Bilious 
Diseases. Quickest 
Remedy for Fever and 
Rheumatism. Ensure 
Sleep. Absolutely no 
danger of cold so com- 





mon with Mercury and 

other mineral drugs. 

Safe and efficacious in 
all climates. 


SOLD BY ALL 


Chemists and Medicine 
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THE 


No. 4 YOST Typewriter 


Combines the greatest simplicity 
with the maximum of efficiency. 

It is the easiest writing machine 
to operate, and the one which 
does the best work. 


It is unequalled for strength and 
durability, and being made of 
the best metals. 


It will stand a tremendous 
amount of wear and tear. 


It costs little to maintain ; its re- 
pairs are infrequent and trifling. 


Its pad contains a supply of ink 
which will last from six to 
eighteen months. 


These and numberless other Special Features place it in the 


FRONT RANK OF MECHANICAL WRITERS. 


The YOST Typewriter Co., Ld. 


50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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— CANDLE SHADES ' f GUTTERING CANDLES". 


AVOID THIS BY USING THEY ALWAYS REMAIN THE SAME HEIGHT ’ AVOID THIS BY USING 
THE ARCTIC LAMP. p FIT IN. ANY __CANOLESTICIS {{ THE ARCTIC LAMP. 


Recommended by all Leading Society Papers for Decorative Lighting. 


A FEW POINTS WORTH REMEMBERING, SHOWING THEIR 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES FOR THIS PURPOSE. 


They burn Candles. This is much safer and cleaner than using oil, 
or night lights. 

They Fit In any Candlestick. It is therefore unnecessary to procure 
special stands or fittings for them. 

They look like Wax Candles, and are consequently unobtrusive and 
elegant when in use. 

There is no Waste, every atom of candle being consumed. 

There is no Guttering, and they are extinguished without smoke or smell 


They always remain the same height, however long they have 
been burning: the appearance of a table therefore aiways remains the same. 


The outer Tubes are changeable and are made in 
various tints. This greatly assists in artistically decorating a dinner table. 





«a THE ARCTIC LAMP.» 


No Danger, no Dirt, no Waste, no Smell, 


WHAT THEY ARE! 


A novel form of candle holders, in outward appearance resembling fine 
wax candles. They are constructed on the same principle as a carriage 
or reading lamp, in which the candle, inclosed in a metal tube, is forced 
up as it burns by means of a spiral spring inside. 

They are clean and simple to refill, and require no attention or 
trimming when alight. 


WHAT THEY DO! 


They supply a long-felt want wherever candles are used, entirely 
preventing the candles guttering and the danger of the ornamental 
shade taking fire. 

They allow of the candles being burned to the very end; yet in 
appearance they do not vary in height, thns saving a great amount of 
unnecessary waste. The candles are extinguished without smoke ur 
smell, and without necessitating the removal of the shade. 


WHAT THEY ARE FOR! 


The decoration and lighting of dinner tables and rooms. They fit 
in any candlestick, and always remain the same height. As ordinary 
candle shades can be used with perfect safety, they are invaluable for 
this purpose alone. 


They are especially adapted for use in India and other hot countries, 
where the want of candle is much felt, they not being affected by 
draught, and burning steadily whatever the temperature may be, 


cancte awe. | WHAT THEY COST! 


showin 
Shade teers | with Considering the saving in candles and burned shades, and the advan- 
Extinguisher attached. tages obtained by using them as stated above, the initial cost is trifling. 


The lower spring is They last a lifetime, and are very economical to use, costing 


djustable, and fits any less than the Cosmmmonest wax candle would without the Arctic 
‘ize candlestick nozzle. Lamp. 


PRICES, complete with Shade Support and 
adjustable spring end, 


Brass fittings. Plated fittings. 
6in., size of 6's wax candle, for small candlesticks 46 Abs 8/3 each. 
8in., » +45 ” »» tall ” 5/ 8/9 ,, 

Postage, gd. per pair. 
If with Tapering Rubber End, 6d. each less. 

The Outer Tubes, which are changeable, can be had in the 
following colours :—White, Ivory, Lemon, Orange, Rose Pink, 
Apple Green, Red, Light Blue, and Heliotrope. 

For 6in. Lamps, 9d. each; for Sin. Lamps, 2/ each. 


ARCTIC LIGHTS. 


Specially prepared Candles for burning in the Arctic, Lamp 
(HIGHLY RECOMMENDED), 
For 6in. Lamps, burning about 44 hours, 1’& box of 12, 


2 Sin, ” ” os. 7 ae / ” ” 
Postage according to weight. 





The Arctic Lamps, and all accesgories for Table Decorations, &c., 
can be obtained through any of the leading Silversmiths, Lamp 
Dealers, and Furnishing Ironmongers in the United Kingdom; or can 
be seen in use at the Showrooms of 


The ARCTIC LIGHT CO., 179, Regent Street, 


Section of ARCTIC 
AMP, showing inner LON DON, Ww. 
SS... Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application, é 
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It has come to the notice of the Proprietors, that a firm of 

advertising agents, are understood to have the control of a portion 

rely of the advertisement space in BELGRAVIA. This is not the 
ti case, and no portion whatever has been farmed during the 


ke or present proprietorship. All orders, therefore, should be sent 
direct to 


The Advertising Manager, 
Pelgravia Offices, 341, Strand, W.C. 
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Every Bone removes for 
Washing. 


PERFECTION OF FIGURE, 
WITH ABSOLUTE EASE. 
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*Specially recommended for Elegance and 
Durability. 


In White, Dove, Fawn, Black. 


Can also be had with the 
‘* Platinum ’’ Removable, Un- 
Busks_ instead of 


LACES DOWN BACK. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Post Free or Samples On Approval through your usual Draper 
HERTS, SON & CO., Limited, Wood Street, London, E.C. 
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One of the many testimonials already received is from Mrs, 
Kendal. She gives Madame Alkan full permission to use her 
name “in extolling the virtues of this excellent remedy for 
neuralgia,” adding that she has no hesitation in recommending 
it to all sufferers from this distressing pain. The Neuralgic 
Water can be procured direct, or through any chemist, from 
Madame Alkan, 22, Hereford Road, Westbourne Grove, W. 


Since last month I have come: across the new Vicordia 
flannel, and I am quite charmed with it. The sweetest 
little patterns for children’s blouses and night wear were 
shown to me in every variety of colour, and dainty stripes 
and checks for older people. I hear, too, that it washes without 
a trace of shrinking, and is, when submitted to all tests, a really 
first-class flannel. Some of the plain colours for dressing-gowns 
were charming, and one can have no doubts about making up a 
dainty rose pink or d/eu de ciel dressing. gown, if one knows that 
it will stand washing like a white one. There are also smart 
patterns for shirts for bicycling or boating. If there is any diffi- 
culty in procuring this flannel, as it is quite a new thing, your 
draper can get patterns for you from Messrs. Young & Rochester, 
2-5, Love Lane, Wood Street, E.C. 


In spite of the mild winter, there is an unusual amount of 
illness, both among rich and poor, and | have had the results of 
a very good tonic strongly brought to my notice. This is Jolly’s 
Duchess Pills, an absolute cure for Anzmia, that modern-day 
scourge and author of all evils. Anzmia produces hair without 
gloss, dull eyes, colourless lips and cheeks, and a generally 
uninteresting, pale, listless personality, the reason being want of 
sufficient iron in the system. This is supplied in the most easily 
assimilated form by the Duchess Tonic Pills, and the change 
wrought by their use is marvellous. There is in some minds a 
prejudice against patent medicines, unless well known, so | 
should like to add, that the analysts to the Health Corporation 
of London have made minute and critical analysis of these pills, 
and certify them as composed of most valuable tonic, stomachic 
and purifying properties, and quite free from injurious vegetable 
and mineral substances. They can be procured from the pro- 
prietors, the British Druggists, Ltd., 36, Clerkenwell Road, E.C., 
or through any chemist. Most grateful letters have been 
received from all parts of the United Kingdom, testifying to 
the good results of this tonic. In most cases a 2s. 6d. box, 
containing sixty doses, has completed the cure. OLIVETTE. 
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consolidation of the Empire, should read 
this illustrated monthly publication. 


It is of world-wide interest, and its writers 
are all well-known Imperialists. 


Order of your Newsagent and Bookseller 


MAY, WUATT & Co,, 


PUBLISHERS, &c.. 
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St Peters Magazine 
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Che Second Rumber 


of the New Illustrated Catholic Family Magazine— 


“Saint Peter’s,” 


IS NOW READY. 





The price is Sixpence Monthly, and the Magazine appeals 
to all classes and to both sexes of the Catholic Reading Public. 
Each number will contain articles of historical, social, religious and 
general interest, besides an instalment of a serial, several short stories, 


and interviews with English and Irish celebrities. 


There will also be 


illustrated articles every month on subjects of interest to lady readers 


and children. 


All communications should be addressed to the Offices : 
T~ 841, Strand, Dondon, 1.6. 


Publishers: MAY, WYATT & Co. 


ASK FOR 


Recognised as One 
of the Choicest 
SCOTCH 
WHISKIES. 
SPECIAL: 
40/-perdz. 18/6 per gal. 
EXTRA SPECIAL: 
45/ perdz. 21/- per gal. 


SPECIAL LIQUEUR : 
50/- per dz. 23/6 per gal. 


Well Matured, 
Pure, Wholesome, 
Moderate Price, 
Highly Commended. 


Of all Wine Merchants, or from 


JAMES H. 8. HOLROYD, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, LONDON, E.. and at GLASGOW. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TRUSS SOCIETY, 


35, FINSBURY SQUARE. 


Patron —H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Treasurer—John Norbury, Esq. 





The Ninety-first 


Annual Festival 


will take place at the ALBION, Aldersgate 
Street, on Thursday, May 12th, at half-past six 
for seven p.m. precisely, the Right Hon. The 
Lorp Mayor, M.P., in the chair. 

Noblemen and gentlemen willing to act as 
stewards or otherwise are invited to communi- 
cate with the Secretary at the Institution. 

Since its establishment in 1807 this impor- 
tant charity has relieved over 531,970 of the 
ruptured poor in the United Kingdom (men, 
women, and children). 


Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully 
received by the Society's Bankers—Lioyd’s Bank, Ltd., 
72, Lombard Street., E.C., and by the Secretary, at 
35, Finsbury Square. 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


N.B.—An influential list of Stewards will shortly be 
announced, 
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USED A TRIAL 


wy, A Healthy Complexion ss, 


The Poison that Discolours Your Skin 
can be Eliminated. 


It is well-known that what are commonly regarded as the most effec- 
tive lotions for softening and improving the skin usually contain 
mercurial and other poisons, which renders them, when used for 
KUTNOW’S some time, extremely detrimental to the health. External treat- 
ment of the complexion is always more or less useless, and in many 
cases injurious. A blotched, faded, jaundiced skin is generally 
due to disorders of the stomach, liver, or kidneys, and, hence, any 

POWDER remedy to be of benefit must be applied internally rather than 

externally. Such a remedy is found in KUTNOW’S Improved 
Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER, which, by dissolving the acid and 
DISSOLVES alkaline formations that cause the majority of these internal 
disorders, and expelling these dissolved products from the system, 
AND cleanses and strengthens the organs, and brings back the clear skin, 

rosy cheek, and bright eye associated with sound health. 
In Gout and Gouty Eczema KUTNOW’S POWDER restores 
EXPELS the tissue formations to their normal state, and so regulates the action 
of the bowels as to modify or prevent an attack altogether. In 
Sluggish Liver KUTNOW’S POWDER renders the bile more 
IMPURITIES fluid, promotes its flow, and brings the liver into a sound, healthy 
condition, and brings back the bright eye, the clear skin, the alert 
gait, and all the other indications of good health. In Biliousness 
FROM THE and Indigestion KUTNOW’S POWDER eliminates from the body 
the excess of bile and acids, and thus by improving the assimilative 
SYSTEM processes, purifies the blood and tones up and strengthens the 
: entire system. In Constipation, KUTNOW’S POWDER is a 
natural, healthful remedy, acting promptly, as nature herself acts. 
é course = two or three weeks will so regulate the excretory 
unctions that they are soon able to operate without any assistance 

SAMPLES whatever. Pe 
FREE The active principle of the most famous Continental mineral- 
. water springs is contained in KUTNOW’S POWDER, which is 
pure, palatable and gentle, and without the lowering, drastic, and 
other objectionable properties of the usually nauseous mineral 
waters. At a trifling expense it enables you to enjoy all the 
benefits of a course of mineral-spring treatment at your own home, without the many annoying 
features of taking such course abroad. The diabetic will find KUTNOW’S POWDER of 
especial value, because, although sweetened, it contains no sugar. KUTNOW’S POWDER 
has been found an excellent remedy for sick and nervous headaches, and all ailments caused by 
an anemic state or from inactivity of the stomach, liver, and kidneys. 

KUTNOW’S POWDER has been recommended by the highest medical authorities, in- 
cluding the LANCET, the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, Dr. 
Brachet, Physician at the Baths of Aix-les-Bains, and the Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Journal. 
KUTNOW’S POWDER has been prescribed to the most eminent persons in England, in- 


oe His RoyAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, and to other members of the Roya 
‘amily. 


POST PAID TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


A FREE TRIAL.—For one month from the date of this journal, S. Kutnow & Co., Limited, 41, Farringdon 
Road, London, E.C., will send of KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER a 
SAMPLE FREE and POST PAID to every adult applicant who names BELGRAVIA MaGaziNE when writing. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


KUTNOW’S IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT CARLSBAD POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, 
of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the world, price in Great Britain, 2s. gd. per bottle; or post 
free (in the United Kingdom only) for 3s. from the London Office. See that the Registered Trade Mark, 

ey pn | ” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile signature, “‘S, KUTNOW & CO., LTD.”, are 
on the label and carton. Only these insure genuineness.—Sole proprietors: S. Kutnow & Co., LimiTEp, 
41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C.; New York House : Kurnow Bros., 13, Astor Place, New York City, U.S.A 
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M. W. EDGLEY, 40 & 41, FLERT STREET 
MERICAN ROLL Special Sale of 400 


Desks and various 


TOP DESKS. Office Furniture. 


420 & 41, FLEET STREET, 


HOLDS THE LARGEST STOCK AND SELLS CHEAPER THAN ALL OTHERS. 


fi;5 


FILING CABINETS.—M. W. Epctey is now selling an English make. 
Improvement on all others, and much less price. Any wood ; any size to order. 


M. W. EDGLEY, 40 & 41, Fleet Street, nas a spLenpip 


SELECTION OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN CARPETS. 
M. W. EDGLEY, 40 & 41, Fleet Street, suys or ExcHANGEs 
GOOD SECOND-HAND FURNITURE. 
M. W. EDGLEY, 40 & 41, Fleet Street, as just appEp 
24 NEW SHOWROOMS. 
M. W. EDGLEY, 40 & 41, Fleet St., & 5, Mitre Ct., E.C. 
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eOX THE KOs 


New Popular Monthly Magazine 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY 


At all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


THE—Y 


Naval & Military 


ATAELN F 


Articles by all the s dean Writers of the 
day on subjects of interest to Soldier, 
Sailor, and Civilian. 


16, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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As Sdpplied to 
Members of the Royal Family, 


oo. tne le 


y i. CONSOMME differs in important essen 
tials from any preparation that is being - ; 
offered to the public. Meat extracts) 
merely supply @ daszs for making soups | 
and gravies. Maggi’s Consommé is itself 
a perfectly made clear soup of the best) 

quality, instantly prepared by the simple addition of boiling water, and 
requiring no other addition of seasoning whatever. In Continental. 
households, where the average of domestic cookery is higher than in 
this country, and where few ready-made preparations are used, Maggi is | 
“household word,” because it represents results equal to the best 
a a of the skilled cook. The Consommé is put up 
in gelatine tubes, which protect it from the air and ensure 
its keeping in any climate. This portability and keeping 
property, combined with the ease and quickness of prepara- 
tion, make it invaluable for travellers, and its superiority to 
anything else of the kind has been vouched for by the head 
of the Jeaffreson-Farnham Arctic Expedition, by officers: of 
the Egyptian Army, and by many other travellers. In the 
sick-room it is not only more palatable and more quickly 
prepared than beef tea, but its food value is of high order. q 
The Lazcet testifies to its “real nutriment as well as stimulating proper 
ties,” and equally favourable opinions have been expressed by othef! 
medical and hospital papers. In cost it compares favourably with any! 
other food preparation of the kind. It is put up in boxes containing? 
ten tubes or capsules, each of which will make 3 pint of strong soup, at E 
the price of 1s. 8d. per box (post free 1s. 9d.). It can be obtained of all] 
grocers, Italian warehousemen and chemists in town and country, or of” 
the Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, 


ne & CO., 


, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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